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D. C. Heath & Co.’s Books §& 


are said by superintendents and teachers everywhere to have more fully anticipated and 
met the recommendations of the “ Report of the Committee of Ten” than those of any 
other publisher. 

Please compare with that report our text-books on 


The Sciences, History, 
Civil Government, 
English, Mathematics, 


covering the work from the kindergarten to the university. 

Among other things, please note that Hyde’s Language Lessons and Grammar 
meet exactly the specifications in English; that Walsh’s Arithmetics meet the demand 
for the elements of Algebra and Concrete Geometry in the Elementary schools; that 
Hopkins’ Geometry and Bowser’s Geometry, Algebras and Trigonometries the 
work for the higher schools; that the use of Sheldon’s Histories would obviate the Com- 
mittee’s complaint that pupils in the secondary schools “have acquired: no habit of 
historical investigation”; that for seventy-three of the one hundred suggested experiments 
in Chemistry Shepard’s text-book is named; that Spalding’s Botany, Colton’s 
Zoology, Boyer’s Biology, Chute’s Physical Laboratory Manual, meet the recom- 
mendations of the Committee for Laboratory work in these branches. (The Committee 
remarks that without laboratory work the study of these subjects is of little, if any, 
value.) 

Also please note that Wright’s Nature Readers, Bass’s Nature Stories, Spear’s 
Leaves and Flowers, aud the Guides for Science Teaching prepared under the 
auspices of the Boston Society of Natural History, Bailey’s Experiment Physies 
and Phenix’s Chemistry for the lower grades, meet more fully than any other books 
published the requirements of the Committee in Natural History and Elementary Science ; 
and that Norton’s Heart of Oak Books fit precisely the recommendation that the 
regular reading book be “supplemented by other reading of a distinctly literary kind — 
prose and narrative poetry in about equal parts.” 

Full descriptive circulars on the above sent free, aud sample books sent on the usual 
terms for examination. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. have removed their head Offices 
to 110 and 112 Boylston St., Boston. 


HERE is a brisk demand of late from teachers 


and educators in the smaller towns for a plainly 





&} written, inexpensive, practical, all-around, up-to- 
date text-book on Physiology for use in ungraded and 


district schools, where only one book is needed. 





BLAISDELL’S 


How to Keep Well 


Fills the bill better than any other text-book published. 


True, Scientific, Interesting, Teachable. 


Cloth, 250 pages. Fully illustrated. 


PRICE FOR INTRODUCTION, 45 CENTS. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. 








THE STUDENTS’ SERIES” ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


“These classics are as attractively gotten up as though for the parl.r table. There are now 
twenty-one of these beautiful, handy, carefully edited books, among which are the great speeches of 
Webster, Burke, ¢¢ a/, ; the great essays of Macaulay, Ruskin, and Carlyle. Such inexpensive and 
attractive classics as theee should be purchased and preserved by the pupils ” 


The above is from the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion, and the excellent journal might 
have added, they cost but a fraction more than the poorly edited, garbled editions in 
boards or paper. No book is added to this series to increase the number. ‘The 
selection must be worth critical study, and the editor a specialist in this department. 

Correspondence solicited, and list furnished on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW VORK. CHICAGO. 











fe you WILLIAM R. JENKINS’ new complete 
catalogue of French, German, Spanish, and 
Mtalian publications ? Some of the text-books are 
good, and at least worth examining. A large number 
of instructors are using them. Address, if you wish 
to look over the list, 851 and 853 Sixth Mvenue 
(™. W. cor. 48th St.), Vew York. 








—=——?” ESTERBROOKE&CO. | , 


mama 


We often hear of scarcity of money. This need not affect the expenditures of writers 
Se treepsrenncreyy in steel pens, for their price is only nominal. There is certainly no scarcity of pens, for 
ESTERBROOK makes them by the million, and is ready to supply all the schools in the country 


with first-class goods at very low rates. Ask your stationer to estimate on them, and use only those of estab- 
lished make and reputation, as those made by the ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 7° gon ite: 











DIXON'S 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS. 


‘*Dixon’s High School Pencils”’ are a brand 





Dixon’s Hard Blue No. 328 
Dixon’s Hard Red No. 329 


These are the pencils which are recommended 
for correcting compositions and exercises. The 
leads are of small diameter,— same as an ordinary 
lead pencil, but not quite. so strong. They are 
made by request of many teachers who do not want 
the large, soft leads of the ordinary blue and red 


pencils, but who do want a blue or red lead for | 


making corrections or for checking roll books, etc. 


Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE Co,, . . 


HEN it comes to every day and constant 
use, then Dixon’s ‘‘ American Graphite ” 
pencils are the ones to use. 

** Dixon’s S M’’ (soft medium) is the old-time 
standby, and the one recommended for general 
use or for drawing purposes. 

** Dixon’s M” (medium) is the next grade 
harder, and makes a most desirable complement 
to the “S M” for drawing purposes. 

There are 10 degrees of hardness in Dixon’s 
“American Graphite” pencils, running from V V S 
(very, very soft) to V V H (very, very hard). 


a little lower in price and a little lower in quality 
than those stamped “American Graphite,” but they 
are finely and uniformly graded in seven degrees of 
hardness and are great favorites. Being made in 
two diameters, they are specially acceptable for 
small or larger pupils. Dixon’s “ High Schools” 
are the pencils chosen by many of the school boards 
who have wanted to economize without losing the 
uniformity of grading and toughness of leads for 
which Dixon’s pencils are noted. 


JERSEY City, N. J. 
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Physical = Ghemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
ee Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 
Factory and 


Warerooms ; 179- 181 Lake St. Chicago. 


Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


ii ald hes Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, «@ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 





Diyloma 


Highest Awa! yrid’s Fair 
In stock to suit any kind of ck at small cost, 
Thedesigns are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of schoo!, numberneeded. 
Programs.etc.forcommencement. Mention this paper 


L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 

= factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c- 
De MENEELY & CO., | Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 


Neserintion and nrieas on annileatior 


DUPLOMAS? 


Yes, indeed, and beautes, to. In stock and fo onder. Steel 
plates, lithographs, and etchings. Mew designs, expressive 
wordings. Also the best and cheapest Reports, Records, and 
General School Supplies. Please state kind and size a 








school, and write names plainly. od 
Sheppard ® Buryett 
Bar ¥51, Columbus, Ohio... 
FRE ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 
In one hour you can learn to 
accompany on the Piano or Organ 





by using Clork’s Lightoing Choro 
Method. No Teacher Necessary. Shou d be on 
every Piavo or Organ. A limited number given 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mail you ome copy free. Send 15 cents 
for mailing Address Musical Guide teemeeeae * Lo. 

Cineinnatl. Ohio. Mention this paver 


TEAGHERS who are 
UNEMPLOYED 


ial 
Wanpronavie Wacation Work 





can secure a desirable engagement by addressing 
Cc. B. BEACH & CO., Lakeside Bidg.. Cc yhienge. 
-HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 1805 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories 
Experienced teachers. sow_ fees. Equality in 
se Xe New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 


end for announcement 
_ aks. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


1000 Teachers Wanted 


5 TO 10: EVERY DAY of the year. 
‘300 orders in 3 weeks;”’ 
* 130 orders in 34 day~;” “10 orders in every 


12 calls’’. These are a few or our agents’ reports. 


Special terms to t’achers and students. Sells every- 
where to ali classes. Complet» outfit and canvassing 
book, 30 cents. Money at once refunded if not entirely 
satisfactory. 

19 2t SAME S H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston 

















ae |Blaine’ . 

“names, Manual ' 
A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tic al Knowledge 4nd value to anyone 
whether Farmer,” Business Ma an or Stu 
508 pages laden with suggestions 
1y point the way to a fortune ; 
storehouse of useful, solid informati 
intense interest Limp Cloth 25 ¢. ‘Stim Cloth 
50e., Full Leather $1.00. 58 - _fo ra 

sample copy A Harvest fe heen 
BK. A. W EEKS & CO, oat Wabash "Ave.  Obienge. 


U SE Barnes’ Mu- 


CULAGE, A. 8 ARRES & €O., N.Y. 

















AIR@REMOVED 





Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without paia, 























discoloration or 2 Rab with “ Pilla Solvenv.” Sealed 
ulars, 


Ueex Specific Ce., Phila, Pa 
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‘Improvement the Order of the Age” 





Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, "43.554" 











The Smith Souniae Typewriter, 


Is being generally adopted for the use of superintend- 
ents and teachers, and for instruction purposes. We 
will be pleased to furnish such references, and cat. 
alogue, upon application, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER com, | 
154 Menroe St., Chicago, IIL. | 


AGENTS $75 4 hioxr, 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themod. 


ern method, used in all factories 











% to pl.ve new goods, Plates gold, 
= —|silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 

e 4 a Giie weiry, table-ware, bicycles and 
~ in = y g}ull metal goods; fine outfits for 
W\agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; n@ toy; no 
experience; no limit to plating 
needed; a great money maker, 














Branch offices In the principal cities. 17 5t ., Clerk No. 15, ‘Columbus, Ohio. 
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CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, {> | 





25 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The A eat Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. fF. 


ps A to the progress Ay pupils ons. secure credit to the teacher. 





CRITERION Aanvd PARABOLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STERKOPTICONS 80 
nay be used with Oil Lime,Gas.Incandescent. (RKE 
or Are Electric Light College and School 
Apparatus a speclalty. Decidedly the Best. 
J.B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. 





AGENCIES: 
Sedericie St. BoSTON,Mass 

S0.10tH St.PHita..Pa. 
189 axSacie St.CHicaco,. lu 


131 Post St. SANFRANCISCO. CAL 





SENO FOR CATALOG atl a 





AND J. W. 
SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN =. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


Sa When writing to advertisers please mention this journal. 


3 Hast 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





SCHERMERHORN & CO. 





For the Meeting of the 


National Educational Association 


Denver "July, 





will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
not to exceed 


f 
One Fare irs Round Trip 
with $2 00 added for membership fee. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars, and Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage to Denver, 
Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
| R’y, Chicago, for full information. 
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The Greatest 


Railroad Railroad on I Earth. 


Santa Fe Route 


Most Picturesque 


Line to Colorado 


If you go to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 
ver in July, please remember that the 
Santa Fé cffers: 


1 As low rates as anybody else. 
2. Through Pullman sleepers and free 
chair-cars from Chicago 
8. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 
4. Opportanrity to attend Summer Schoo! 
at Colorado Springs, under shadow of 
Pike’s Peak:— on return trip. 
¥or pamphiets, address G. T. 
NICHJLSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


No other line is so popular. 
SOOO 84888 
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ALLAN LINE. 


PORTLAND to LIVERPOOL 
| via Londonderry. 

| NEW YORK and CLASCCW 
via Londonderry. 

CLASCOW and BOSTON 

| via Londonderry 

| and Calway. 

| Passage Tickets at Lowest Rates. 
| 





H. & A. ALLEN, 82 State St, Boston. 





JORL GOLDTAWAIT 
& CO. 


Have just received for 


Spring Sales 


An elegant line of 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 


| 





| English Art Squares, 


Kidderminster Carpets. 


——_. @ —— 


Also a fine line of 
Canton Matting. 
Excellent aaa both plain and fancy. 


> 


A great variety of 


Rugs and [lats, 


| Which will be offered ata very Low Price. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


> 


| 163 to 169 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


| 
--_—_——$—$<— . i 


Subscribers to the Journal 

can have their subscriptions 

advanced siz months by send- 

inva naw vaariv anbscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISGING CO., 

Ww 3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : H : 3 $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
{n clubs of three or more, ‘ ar i 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciut of three oi 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$4.00 & year. 





\MERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, aa $3.00 “* 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


# Somerset St. - . . . . . ° e Boston, Mass 














WOMAN” (1895). 


THE *‘ NEW 
BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, LEWISTON, ME. 
Woman on the platform, 

Woman at her club, 
Woman in the magazine, 
Woman at the hub. 


Woman and the ballot, 
Woman on some board, 

Woman and the dress reform, 
Woman’s her own lord! 


W oman,— that’s the question. 
Woman on the foam, 

Woman all the world o’er, 
Where’s woman tn the home ? 


‘’ WHEN THE GREEN GITS BACK IN THE TREES.” 


In the spring when the green gits back in the trees, 
And the sun comes out and stays, 

And your boots pull on with a good tight squeeze, 
And you think of your barefoot days ; 

When you ort to work and you want to not, 
And you and yer wife agrees 

It’s time to spade up the garden lot 
When the green gets back in the trees 
Well, work is the least of my idees 
When the green, you know, gits back in the trees. 


When the green gits back in the trees, and bees 
Is a-buzzin’ aroun’ again, 
In that kind of a lazy ** go-as-you-please ”’ 
Old gait they hum roun’ in; 
When the ground’s all bald where the hayrick stood, 
And the crick’s riz, and the breeze 
Coaxes the bloom in the old dogwood, 
And the green gits back in the trees 
I like, as I say, in sich scenes as these, 
The time when the green gits back in the trees. 


When the whole tail-feathers o’ winter time 
Is all pulled out and gone, 
And the sap it thaws and begins to climb, 
And the sweat it starts out on 
A feller’s forrerd, a-gittin’ down 
\t the old spring on his knees 
I kind o’ like, jes’ a-loaferin’ roun’ 
When the green gits back in the trees 
Jes’ a-potterin’ roun’ as I do — please 
When the green, you know, gits back in the trees. 
— James Whitcomb Riley. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
The ruling class in 


(FEORGE H. Martin, Poston: 


England never rose to the idea of universal education. 
Proressor Joun F. Woopuutt, College for Teach- 
Ne uw York not a 
tural heritage : 


City: “Common sense” is 


it is acquired. 
Dr. HENRY Towa: 
ty of emphasizing the spelling exercise. 


There is absolute neces- 
The only 


SABIN, 


iy to teach spelling is by spelling. 
O. T. Brigut, supe rintendent Cook county schools: 
In 1881, George Howland provided for promotion to 
the high school without examination. If this was 
one ona large scale earlier than this and has re- 
1ained in force, as in Chicago, I would like to know it. 
Bennett, Editor Wool and Cotton Re- 
Industrial education has been fostered 
n Europe for centuries. Nothing but thorough in- 
lustrial training will enable the manufacturers of 
New England to throw down the gauntlet to the 
rest of the world and hold their 


FRANK P. 


porter, Boston: 


own against all 


competition. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. (/.) 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


Some of the Th ings Wh ich Visitors Should See. 
OLD BOSTON. 


Most of the antiquities of Boston are to be found at 
the North End. 
idea of what old Boston 


Visitors who wish to form some 


was like will have to thread 
their way through streets which are neither very 
straight nor very savory, where strange names upon 
the business signs and the jargon of alien tongues 
heard on every hand might lead a stranger to think 
that he was in a foreign city, rather than in Puritan 
Boston. If the ghosts of the men whose homes, and 
gardens, and shops were in this locality a century and 
a half or two centuries ago were to walk the once 
familiar streets, they would not wish to linger long. 
Not only are the streets, and houses, and people 
changed beyond recognition, but the phy sical condi- 
tions have greatly altered. Busy streets now extend 
where once the water of the harbor lapped lazily 
about the piers of wharves, and it is only in the 
the old ] 


streets, such as Canal and 
Causeway streets and Dock square, that memories of 


hames of some of 
the old order of things are preserved. A suggestion 


of the narrow limits of old Boston, also, is found in 
the location of the Old South chureh at the corner of 
Washington and Milk streets. That 


seems not far distant from the North End; yet, 


historic edifice 
when 
it was built, and long after, it was at the south end of 
the town, and derived its name from that fact. 

One must walk through the North End to get the 
liveliest impression either of its present or its past. 
Starting from Bowdoin square, the visitor may walk 
street. Turning 


up Court street as far as Hanove 


down Hanover street to his left, he will cross Port- 
land, Washington, Union, Blackstone, and Endicott 
streets. Entering Hanover street just beyond Endi- 


cott, and stretching off irregularly and obliquely, he 
will see Salem street, a thoroughfare which is well- 
Walking down 
Salem street, on the right side, he will cross Cross, 
North Bennett, Tileston 


streets, with varying emotions, according to the num- 


named, for it teems with Hebrews. 


Parmenter, Prince, and 
ber and variety of the smells that he encounters, and 
will then become aware of the spire of Christ church, 
lifting itself above the squalor and traffic of Salem 
street and its vicinity, and fronting H[ull street. at the 
other end of which lies the old Copp’s lull burying 
ground. Having reached this point, he will be con 
tent to lose the present in the past, and to contem- 
plate this memorial of colonial and revolutionary 
Boston. It the this 


according to the most authentic traditions, that the 


was from tower of church, 
lanterns flashed out their message to Paul Revere. It 
is true that there are some contentious people who 
assert that it was not the steeple of this church, but 
that of the Old North church, in North square, which 
the patriot’s warning, But, as 


was used to 


the Old North church was pulled down and used for 


COnVey 


fuel during the siege of Boston, there could be little 
satisfaction, anyway, in establishing its claim to this 
historic distinction. Besides, the weight ol authority 


is in favor of Christ church. It is a pity that the 
spire itself is not precisely the same as that which 
held the lanterns, but the original spire was blown 
down in the great gale of 1804. The present spire, 
though prudently built a little lower than the older, 
The ( hureh 
and its interiol have been little changed by the rav 


1725 for the use of the 


is, in other particulars, a close copy of it. 


ages of time. It was built in 


Episcopalians, and has been the home of the same 
parish ever since. The old pulpit and pews have not 


been materially changed. Fortunate visitors may 


still see the communion service which King George 


the Second bestowed upon the parish; the quaint and 


rare Vinegar Bible, also a gift of the English king, in 
which the parable of the vineyard, by a printer’s 
blunder, appears as the parable of the vinegar; and 
the old prayer book, which, t hough, like the other relies, 
a royal gift, became the subject of certain necessary 
expurgations in the revolutionary times by the elimi- 
nation of the prayers for the royal family, which had 
A tablet on the 
the church commemorates the lantern episode. 

the Jength of Hull the 
ancient burying-ground, sometimes known as the Old 
North 
called Windmill hill, from a windmill 


lost their pertinency. front wall of 


Distant only street 1s 


burying-ground. This elevation was once 
which stood at 
its sununit, and later, Snow hill, a name which is pre- 
that 


Afterward, it was called Copp’s hill, in 


served in of one of the streets which bound it. 
honor of a 
cobbler who plied his trade near by, and the burying- 
ground will probably continue to bear his name in- 
definitely. As is the case with most burying-grounds 
which are more than two centuries old, many quaint 
epitaphs are to be deciphered on the stones erected to 
Most 


which were in- 


commemorate the worthy dead of long ago. 
interesting, however, is the tomb in 
terred the Mathers, ** The 
Increase, Cotton, and Samuel Mather,” that extraordi- 


three Reverend Doctors 
nary trio of Puritan divines, sire, son, and grandson, 
whose vigorous commingling of ecclesiastical and civil 
authority made them conspicuous figures among their 
the old 


were clipped by 


Some of eravestones show 


the bullets of 


British soldiers, who occupied the hill in revolution- 


contemporaries. 
marks, where they 
ary times. ‘Their target practice seems not to have 
for the tombstone which 
patriot, 


been without some method, 


suffered most was that of a conspicuous 
whose services to his country were inscribed upon the 
stone. 

Retracing his steps, the visitor will walk along Salem 
then, 
Prince and 
he will tind himself in old North 


Narrow and dingy North street 


street to Prince street, and passing through 


street to Hanover, crossing Hanover, 


square, where Paul 
Revere once lived. 
will form the most convenient thoroughfare thence to 
old Faneuil hall, which no historical pilgrim to Boston 
seeing. This stands at the east end of 


would miss 


Adams square, formerly known as Dock square. It 
was a gift to the town of Boston by a rich merchant, 
Peter 


melancholy circumstance that the first public gathering 


of French descent, Faneuil, and it is rather a 


within its walls after its completion in 1742 was on the 
occasion of the funeral of its donor, to whom proper 
The present building, 
That 


Two years later it was rebuilt, 


tribute was paid in an oration. 


however, is not the original structure. was 
burned in 1761. 
and was formally dedicated to liberty in an oration by 
James Otis. With the cause of liberty in one form 
or another it has ever since been associated, so that 
its name, the “Cradle of Liberty,” is well deserved. 
From the time of its completion uutil Boston became 
here, save when 


a city, the town meetings were held 


at times during the excitements which preceded the 
Revolution they overflowed into the Old South meet- 
have echoed to 


hall 


during the Revolution, in the anti- 


walls in Ameriea 


these ot 


ing-house. No 


fine oratory than Faneuil in times of 
popular agitation, 
slavery movement, in the stirring days of the civil 


The 


use for 


war, and in political calm palgns. absence of 


the hall 
assemblies; and the fact that it ean never be hired, 


seats from favors its democratic 
under the conditions of the gift, but is granted freely 
by the city government on the request of a certain 
peculiarly a forum for 
the people. portraits of Washington, of 
Pete Webster, of Adams 


General Warren, of Everett and Lincoln and John A. 


number of citizens. makes it 


The 


Faneuil, of 


45 
ihe 


Siuumuel and 


Andrew, and others which look down from its walls 


might well encourage patriotic oratory. The prime 


purpose in the erection of the building, however, was 
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its use as a market. Town politics in Boston a cen- 
tury and a half ago turned largely upon the question 
of a market-house, and the opposition to it was so 
strong that even after the building was completed and 
accepted by the town, there was a considerable period 
Now, the 
extensive 


during which the market was closed. 
the 
market opposite, the Quincey market, are among the 
Over 


market in its basement and more 
most bustling places of business in Boston. 
Faneuil hall are halls occupied as an armory by the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 

Passing through Adams Washington 
street, the visitor will find the Old State House at the 
of State 


It was used at first as a town house, and after- 


square to 
head street. 
1748. 
ward for colonial legislatures and the general court. 


This building was erected in 


A few years ago, through the exertions of the Bos- 
tonian Society, the building was restored to a close 
likeness to its earlier self, both as regards its exterior 
and its interior, and the rooms above the basement 
are sacred to the past, and contain many relics which 
are of great interest. 

The Old South church, at the corner of Washington 
and Milk streets, next invites a visit. The present 
building was erected in 1729 on the site of the origi- 
nal which was built in 1670. Here Sam 
Adams forth 
From this church, after a great meeting, sallied forth 
the Boston tea-party. 
Here Warren gave his great oration. Here White- 
Here the British troopers had their 


structure, 


poured his impassioned eloquence. 


the participants in famous 
tield preached. 
cavalry drill, and bought liquor from a grog-shop in 
the After the 
society worshipping here to the 


of the religious 
New Old South 
at the corner of Dartmouth and Boylston 


gallery. removal 


chureh 


there an anxious interval in which it 


likely that the old building would have to 


streets, was 
seemed 
come down, to give place to a business block; but 
patriotic men and women came to the rescue, an asso- 
ciation was formed to raise money to buy and main- 
tain it, and it is now secure as a memento of the past. 
It contains many interesting antiquities, and is occa- 
sionally used for public gatherings, for none, perhaps, 
more appropriately than for the series of lectures on 
American history annually delivered for the especial 
Op- 
posite the Old South, on Milk street, is the site of the 
house where Franklin was born. 


benefit of young people, who are admitted free. 


The visitor will, 
That tine 
shaft of Quincey granite which commemorates the 
battle of June 17, 17738, is 220 feet high and thirty feet 


Old Boston is not yet exhausted. 
of course, take a street car to Bunker hill. 


At the beginning of its construe- 
the 
Webster gave one of his noblest orations. 


square at its base. 


tion in 1825, Lafayette laid cornerstone, and 
Again at 
the dedication in 1843 Webster was the orator. There 
is a marble statue of General Warren in the building 
at the front of it statue of 
Colonel The view from the top of the 


shaft is a commanding one, well repaying an arduous 


base, and in a bronze 


Prescott. 
climb. Not far distant, on Phipps street, is an old 
burying-ground, where John Harvard, the benefactor 
of Harvard University, is buried. 


NEW 





THE PSYCHOLOG Y. 


BY PROFESSOR HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 


| Address before the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. | 

I wish to thank you heartily for the extreme kind- 
ness of your invitation; but the more I appreciate the 
honor of this opportunity to speak to you, the more |] 
um sorry that I cannot offer you anything but a most 
informal talk, with most informal use of the English 
language, and, still worse, that every word of it must 
disappoint your pedagogical expectations. You asked 
me, as a psychologist, to tell you how important psy- 
chology is for the teacher ; you asked me, as a physio- 
logical psychologist, to tell you how necessary the 
study of the brain and of the nervous system is for 
the pedagogue; you asked me, as an experimental 
psychologist, to tell you how the educational future 
will depend upon experiments on children, and all 
that I have to say out of my deepest heart is simply : 
1 do not believe 


un at / 


I do not believe in it, and that overwhelming 
movement towards psychology among the elementary 
teachers seems to me a high tide of confusion and 
dilettantism, and the only thing about which I am 
doubtful is which of the two necessary results is the 
worse, the results with the superficial teachers or the 
results with the earnest ones. The superficial teachers 
torture the poor children with experiments, and de- 
ceive themselves with empty phrases about reaction 


times and psychophysic laws. 


cere teachers feel very soon that all those woodcuts of 
pyramidal ganglion cells and pendulum chronoscopes 


do not help them a bit, and they then become disap- 
pointed, lose their confidence in their own ability, and 
try and try again with the ganglion cells, till they 
are tired and till their natural teachers’ instinets are 
scattered and ruined. Call me conservative, call me 
reactionary, call me ignorant, but I adhere to my be- 
lief, that the individual teacher, for his teaching meth- 
ods, does not need any scientific psychology, and that 
tuct and sympathy and interest are move important for 
him than all the twenty-seven psychological laboratories 
of th is country. 

Do I mean, therefore, that psychology is an unin- 
portant study, or that the new psychology is wrong 
? I think it 
sary for me to defend myself against the first supposi- 


compared with the old one is not neces- 


tion. I am the director of the large psychological 
laboratory of Harvard University. For twelve years 
I have spent the greatest part of my working time in 
psychological experiments, and most of my publica- 
tions deal with them. Certainly I cannot prove more 
clearly how deeply I, for one, believe in the import- 
And with regard to the old and 
I do not recognize such a differ- 


ance of psychology. 
the new psychology hs 
ence at all. Psychology is a careful observation, de- 


scription, and explanation of mental phenomena. 
Will you say that this careful observation is a mod- 
, 


ern invention? Dear old Aristotle seems to be, then, 
more up to date than many contributors of the latest 
Ordo you think that a careful observa- 
Are 


astronomy and geology not exact sciences because 


magazine. 


tion is only possible by experimental methods ? 


their objects cannot become material for experiment ? 
Of course, the methods of observation are steadily 
improving in psychology just as in every other 
science, and so it was a great progress when, twenty 
years ago, the methods of observation became im- 
proved by the systematical introduction of the experi- 
ments. ‘To be sure, the experimental method brings 
a degree of exactitude into the observation of mental 
related to the without 
experiment just as the microscopical study of plants 


facts, which is observation 
is related to the observation of plants in walking 
through the fields and forests. And, above all, the 
artificial conditions of the experiment reduce the 
phenomena to simple schematic forms, which allow a 
much better understanding than the complicated 
The naturalist who 
wishes to study the movement of the water does not 


processes of the daily life. 


go to the ocean and look out for the waves, but he 
takes a little tank full of water and produces there 
simple movements; and if he wishes to study the 
electric discharges, he does not wait for a thunder- 
storm, but produces in his laboratory electric sparks. 
So, the psychologist to-day does not study the mental 
facts, if possible, in the chance events of his daily 
life, but he introduces artificial conditions to influence 
the mental facts, and gets, in this way, sensations and 
perceptions, attention and memory, space-judgment, 
and time-sense, feelings and emotions, reflections and 
will, and so forth, in the simplest schematic form in his 
laboratory. Certainly, that is a great step forward in 
the careful observation of mental phenomena; but it 
is not at all a break with the past. Improvements in 
the methods of careful observation are brought out 
constantly; with the same right, you may call the 
psychology of last year the old one compared with 
that of to-day, which is the new one only till to-mor- 
row’s hew improvements are proposed. 

But you will say, perhaps: the old psychology was 
based on self-obse rvation 


the new one not. But just 


that is a mistake, an entire mistake. Our experl- 


mental work itself is based on self-observation. and 





The earnest and sin- 


even the interpretation of the physiological processe, 
The so-called old j)sy. 
chology was often enough in danger of having jj 


is guided by self-observation. 
self-observation overwhelmed by the claims of ay)j. 
trary definitions ; the new psychology restored to self. 
observation its full rights. If I had to deseyi}p 
shortly our work in the Harvard laboratory, in wie) 
now two dozen young investigators devote their tijye 
to psychological experimental research, I should say. 
self-observation! to be sure, self-observation under 
artificial conditions; but, above all, self-obsepys. 
tion. All those psychological experiments, in which 
self-observation is displaced by methods of. indirec 
observation, as experiments with hypnotized persons, 
or with the insane, or with babies, or with animals. 
are excluded from our regular laboratory work, and 
are, in any case, only accessory parts of experimental 
psychology. All the equipment of our institutes and 
all the instruments for our investigations would be 
just as useless without self-observation as a inicro- 
scope would be without an eye to look through it, 
Self-observation is, therefore, for the new psychology 
not less important than for the old. ? 

But, finally, you may say: The old psychology was 
ful! of philosophical speculations about the soul: the 
Well, that 
Those 


speculations about the mind are still just as important 


modern keeps to the empirical facts only. 
is true; but that is only a question of names. 


and just as necessary to-day as in the old times, only 
we call them to-day philosophy, and reserve the name 
psychology for those problems of the older works 
which had to do with the empirical facts. There is 
plenty of that, too, in the older works. The older 
works represented, therefore, under the title of psy- 
chology, after our modern terminology: psycholog) 
plus philosophy ; while the modern is only psychology 
without philosophy, and, I am sorry to say, ofte: 
enough: psychology minus philosophy! The modem 
psychologist is indeed too often proud of the fact that 
the chief thing which he has added to the old psy- 
chology is that he has no philosophy. It reminds me 
of an educational experience I had in the West. | 
visited an extremely poor university, and asked the 
president why they called themselves so proudly a 
university, as the institute of the neighboring town 
was called only a college. “Oh,” he answered, “we 
have much more than they have!” “ What have you 
more,” I asked; “have you a graduate school?” 
“No!” “Have 
“But what have 
“We have no 


» 99 


“No!” “Have you a law school 
“No!” 
you, then, more than the others?” 
preparatory school!” 


9 9) 


you a medical school 


I think our modern nomenclature is right. Phi- 
losophy of the mind has nothing to do in text-books of 
psychology, just as philosophy of nature does not come 
into the text-books of physics. Physics and )psy- 
chology confine themselves better to the physical and 
psychological special facts, and take for granted all 
those general presuppositions which are necessary for 
But all the 
more is it indispensable that another doctrine — we 
may call it 
examine and criticise just these presuppositions 
Physics has to presuppose that the physical facts go 
on in space and time and matter; philosophy has to 
study how far we have the right to take space and 
time and matter as real. 


the belief in the existence of those facts. 


philosophy or epistemology — should 


And the same is true wit! 
the’ presuppositions of psychology. A philosophy 0! 
the mind is just as important a supplement of psy- 
chology to-day as it was in the past; and, therefore. 
here also, there is no sharp limit between old and new. 

But old or new, what has psychology to do with th: 
teacher ? 
deed! At first and above all, a teacher is a man 0! 
broad interests, and, like every educated man, lie 
ought to know about 
human knowledge. 


I think in three directions very much w 


such an important side 0! 
As he is interested in plants, and 
stones, and stars, how much more must he be inter- 
ested in the laws of mental life— broad education has 
no more inspiring subject, and no subject which 1s 
more nearly connected with the theoretical unde! 
standing of the social world in which we live and ot! 
which we are a part. Secondly, the teacher ought to 
be able to teach psychology. I believe that the order 
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and lawfulness of mental life cannot be brought early 
enough before intelligent pupils. 
mean the details of modern specialistic investigations, 


Of course, I do not 


but the chief facts of seeing and hearing, attention 
and memory, perception and imagination, feeling and 
will, dreams and illusions, could become an extremely 
important and suggestive part of the school education, 
not as a special branch of the school curriculum, but 
sprinkled into the whole school work. The reading 
lesson and the drawing lesson, history and literature, 
physics and geometry offer endless opportunities for a 
good teacher. I wish that every boy who tries at 
home to-day his little electrical or chemical experi- 
ments would try in future, also, the elementary ex- 
periences of experimental psychology, perhaps tactual 
or acoustical experiments, or optical illusions or asso- 
ciations. And-thirdly, the teacher who is a careful 
observer may furnish to the psychologist valuable 
material by the continual observation of children. 
The extremely interesting and important collections 
of such material, which my friend, President Stanley 
Hall, has brought together, give the best and most en- 
The 


teacher has so many chances to see events in the child’s 


couraging illustration of such cooperative work. 


mind which would escape the official psychologist if he 
could not rely on the teacher’s help, just as the biologist 
collects the reports of hunters, who have chances for 
observation which the biologist in his laboratory never 
can have. 
even simple experiments to bring out more details 
But I add this with some hesita- 


In special cases the teacher may introduce 


about his material. 
tion, as I know how extremely difficult it is to bring 
out, especially with poor instruments, and in a sechool- 
room, really reliable material from experiments on chil- 
dren, and unreliable results are, of course, worse than 
no results at all, as they push forward misleading con- 
clusions. Above all, it seems to me that the facts of 
the undeveloped mind which can be brought out by 
experiments do not throw so much light on the psy- 
chological processes and laws as the observation of 
the natural development itself and of the experiences 
under natural conditions. The development in the 
child of imitation, of language, of will, of emotions, 
of the-idea of personality, ete., are, for the student of 
psychology, much more important than any results of 
But, 


in any case, I repeat, the teacher can supply the psy- 


experiments in classes which teachers could do. 


chologist with valuable and interesting material. 

To be sure, these three points I have mentioned are 
very important points of contact between the work of 
the psychologist and the functions of the teacher, but 
I cannot see that point of contact which the world em- 
phasizes: I cannot see that the modern psychology can 
help the teacher in his teaching profession, and there is 
the point of my disagreement. 

My first objection results from the necessary nar- 
row limitation of the psychological knowledge which 
the average teacher can get. He gets bits and ends, 
and Tam sure if he 
them into practical applications after his own pre- 


relies on them and transforms 


scription, the outcome must be harm and confusion. 
A physician who knows about one inner organ only, 
and treats it without regard to all the other parts of 
the organism, is a dangerous quack. But our mind is 
certainly still more a unity, and is not divided into 
chapters, like a text-book of psychology. Every 
special mental function exists in its isolation only as 
an abstraction; the totality is the reality. And this 
situation becomes the more dangerous the greater the 
tendency is, under the influence of this newest fad for 
most modern psychology, to give the attention either 
to the emptiest generalities or to the most specialistic 
details which have not even an indirect bearing on 
that which could be important for the teacher. I see 
it again and again: the women come into my labora- 
tory and ask, casually, either, “ Doctor, do you think 
that we have a soul?” or they ask me to show them 
the electrical details of a chronoscope for measuring 
the time of mental acts in thousandths of a second. 
They may have seen a woodcut of it in the last Sun- 
day paper, or have read of it in the last illustrated 
magazine, and, as they wish to be “ modern” teachers, 
they must know all about it. They come and look 
around, listen to the rattling of some instruments, 


and go away after half an hour, assuring me that 
they have learned very much indeed, and, what is 
worse, they really believe it. If ascientific pedagogue 
takes as theoretical study the problem how to get from 
the modern psychology suggestions for the methods of 
teaching, —all right; his results may be useful hints 
for the teacher, but the individual teacher who has 
picked up no more psychology than the few crumbs 
which have fallen from the table, and thinks that his 
own psychological studies can control his teaching, is 
misguided. 

But I go farther. Even for the scientifie student 
of pedagogics, whose profession it is to look out for 
educational suggestions, even for him, the outcome of 
experimental and physiological psychology is  rela- 
tively still small, because psychology itself knows 
still too little. It that 
to-day in a state in which physies was in the sixteenth 


is often said psychology is 


century. Does not that in itself suggest modesty ? 
And the necessary characteristics of a science in so 
early a stage is the quick change of opinions. A 
famous physiologist said once that he got secretly the 
statistical result, that every important new physio- 
logical discovery has an average life of four years. 
It seems to me that the new discoveries in modern 
psychology have often an existence of only fow 
months. That is no opprobrium, just the contrary. 
For the development of a science it is the most health 
ful state when many new ideas grow up as working 
hypotheses, with provisional character; they help to 
find new facts, but the new facts demand a change ot 
the ideas, and so every discovery is only a new step, 
which is left as soon as possible for the next step. 
That is a splendid state for psychology, but it is no 
state in which practical conclusions from such new 
discoveries can upset the mature experience of good 
teachers. 

But it seems to me, if I speak sincerely, that all 
arguments in opposition of this kind, the arguments 
of the narrow limitation of individual knowledge, and 
of the narrow limitation of psychology itself, do not 
There 


is another deeper point, which is to me far more im- 


touch more than the surface of the problem. 


portant, and which is the real motive of my unmodern 
attitude. 
ing way in such a short talk, but I must show at least 


I cannot hope to bring it out in a convine- 


the direction in which it lies. 

To be sure, all phenomena of the world are physical 
or psychical; the physical ones are described in 
physies and chemistry, the psychical ones in psy- 
chology, and there cannot be a phenomenon which is, 
But 


—~more than 


as such, not an object for physics or psychology. 
it seems to me the mistake of our time 
that, the disease of our time —to believe that the full 
The world 


is a series of physical and psychological phenomena, 


reality CON li understood as ad phenomenon. 


if we think it as an object of perception, outer and 
inner perception; but the personality is not only a 
perceiving subject, it is, above all, a willing subject, and 
the object of this subject is, therefore, not only a world 
of phenomena, but a world of objects of the will; that 
The 


world of phenomena is causal, the world of values is 


is, a world of values, of appreciation, of duties. 


teleological; the one is atomistic, the other seeks the 
reality, not in the parts, but in the unity of the whole ; 
the one is the world of physical and psychical laws, 
the other is a world of freedom; in the one every- 
thing exists for itself, in the other all reality is given 
And this 
the primary, as it is a free act itself to think the world 


by its relation to us. world of freedom is 
as an unfree world in the categories of phenomena, 
and the-world appears as existing phenomenon only if 
we think the objects of our will independent of our 
When I talk to you, to 


be sure, you can take it as a series of phenomena. 


will, and cut loose from it. 


Physical phenomena are the nervous processes in me, 
and the air vibrations which go to your ears, and 
the and the 


phenomena are the psychical elements which are 


nervous processes in you; psychical] 
together in this moment in my consciousness and the 
contents of your consciousness; but if we describe all 
these physical and psychical phenomena, even in the 
most exact way, we describe the experience of this 


moment in terms which have nothing to do with that 


reality which really interests me and you. My words 
may interest the physicist and psychologist as phe- 
nomena; for you and me they do not belong to the 
world of phenomena, because we have not cut them 
will: 
free personality expresses its intentions and its con- 
We do not care 


how all this appears to a perceiving personality; we 


loose in this moment from our a responsible 


victions to other free personalities. 


ask only what it is to willing personalities, and what 
it is to them, is just as much, and even more, reality 
than all that it is to the perceiving subject, that is as 
When I speak I do not think about the 
phenomena which are going on in me, in you, in the 


phenomenon. 


air; I do not think of them, and the thought of them 


would not help me. If I should think of them, I 


could not speak at all. I do not produce sounds and, 
indirectly, associations by psychophysic laws, but 1 ex 
press a meaning to judging personalities; organisms 
underlie the laws of phystes and psychology 2 personali- 
ties obey the laws of logics and ethics, and the relation 
hbetiveen teacher and pupils has not to be thought as «a 
relation or psychophysical organisms, but as a relation 
of free personalities, 

To be sure, our time is full of that confusion every 
where. The ideas of law and responsibility get mixed 
with the psychophysical conceptions of anthropological 
criminology, the political and economical and _ social 
ideals are controlled by ideas about phenomena after 
the scheme of social physiology; we hear even that 
philosophy has to be looked on from an anthropolog- 
ical point of view, and now comes pedagogies and 
wishes to become a part of physiological psychology 
Not one of you doubts that I have a serious interest 
in psychological observation and experiments. I have 
at home two little children, but | have never made a 
Not think it 


harmful for them, not at all; I should not say any- 


single experiment on them. because | 
thing against it if other psychologists should like to 
More than 
that, | do not even observe them from a psychological 


make little experiments on my children. 


point of view, which would be certainly harmless for 
them I do not do it, and I may say freely, I cannot 
do it, because the reality of those two children is for 
me not their existence as a series of psychological 
phenomena, and they are no phenomena for me, be- 
cause I cannot cut them loose from my will, from my 
attitude, from my personality. They are for me not 
phenomena, not objects of perception, but values, 
You 


may artificially train yourself to fluetuate between 


objects of my will, of my love, of my duty. 
the two attitudes, and observe in one moment what 


you loved in the moment before, but the one will 
always interfere with the other; to acknowledge the 
existence of a phenomenon means just to be convinced 
that 


the teachers may not give up so easily their attitude 


that it is independent of our attitude. I wish 
of willing subjects, and may not go over so easily to 
the position of perceiving subjects ; that they may love 
their pupils instead of observing them, and that they 
may not hunt for bits and ends of psychology, and 
lose over it the responsible personality. 

If | were a professor of chemistry or mineralogy 
and an artist, a sculptor, came to me and told me that 
he wished to create a marble statue, and that he came 
to study chemistry and mineralogy because marble is 
tel] 
Dear friend, chemistry is an 


a stone and a chemical substance, what would | 
him? I] 


extremely important science, and you may study it as 


should say : 
an educated man, but as an artist you have nothing 
to do with it. 
idea of the marble and of its difference from clay 


To be sure, you must have a general 


or plaster, but a real, exact, chemical study of the 
marble as substance in the laboratory is not your 
business. 
aik Phidias and Michael Angelo, and, above all, ask 
I think the teacher is an artist. 


If you wish to create your work of art, 


your own genius. 
too, who has to create his ideal of an educated person- 
the 


But if he comes to meas a psychologist, | 


ality out of the material which psychologist 
studies. 
must say to him too, psychology is a very important 
study, take part in it as a man of broad interests, but 
as a teacher let it go,—it is not your business. If 
you wish to go to work, ask your Phidiases, ask your 
Michael Angelos, and, above all, ask your own genius, 
ask your own conscience, ask your own heart. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


HISTORICAL RECREATIONS. 


COLORADO'S FLOWER. 
BY 0. C. SKINNER, COLORADO. 


There is one rare treat in store for all visitors to 


A “New England Afternoon” may be made profit- Colorado, and a treat which will be most appreciated 


able by the use of the following outline, with such 


additions as the teacher and pupils may suggest : — 
1. The Struggle of the Karly Colonists. 
2. Early Indian Traditions. 

o. Display of Antique Objects. 

4. Salem Witchcraft. 

5. Puritan Sabbaths. 
6. The Advantages of Our Grandparents. 
7. Our Town Legends. 
8. The History of the Town Meeting. 

pers Monthly, September, 1892. ) 


(see 


Jane Austen’s books will be fgund very helpful in 
connection with this recreation. 


>) 


THE GRAMMAR 
EXPERIMENT. 


ALGEBRA IN 


AN 


SCHOOL 


BY W. D. MILLER, FLORENCE, 


VEASS. 


ebra 


successfully can only be acquired by practice, and it 


The ability to handle difficult problems in alg 


is hardly possible to olve the nee ssar'y practice In 
the one year devoted to it in many schools, especially 

difticult The 
pupil has to learn the first principles of algebra and 
at the hard 


examples. 


with the more text-books now in 


use. 


same time is required to work really 


In the belief that one term of algebra in the ninth 
crammar grade would do much to overcome the 
trouble, I persua ledthe pupils of th il orade to purchase 
elementary algebras for themselves, and the winter 


term, one year ag 


o, Was given to that, as an experi- 


ment, in place of arithmetic. They obtained a good 


working knowledge of the simple operations in alge- 


they took 


bra, so that when up the text-book of the 
high school course they were prepared to attack the 
difticulties understandingly, and they have completed 
the work, formerly done in one year, in one and one 
half terms. 

Adding the term given to algebra in the grammar 
grade, they have done in two and one half terms that 
which formerly required three terms, making an ab- 
solute gain of one-half aterm. This is, in my judg- 
ment, largely due to the use of a simple text-book the 
firstterm. We now have half of the year for more ad- 
vanced work. 

a 


FOR READERS OF CURRENT WRITINGS.—(IL.) 


BY WINIFRED P. STONE, 


16. What English writer, famous for his detective 
stories, has lately been lecturing in America? 


17. Who * The 


does it teach ‘ 


wrote Golden House,” and what 


18. What American woman has just written a novel 


treating of the woman question ? 


19. What is the name of Stoeckton’s sequel to 
* Rudder Grange” ? 
20. Whose home for her stories is the Tennessee 


mountains ? 


21. What woman writes of New Eneland life ? 


= 


| Anse rs for questions in Sot RNAL Of 
1. * The Jungle Book.” 2. du Maurier. 3. 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Mary E. Wil 


>. Twenty vears. 


Ipril 25th. | 
(,eorge 
“Casa Braecio.” 4. 
Howells. 

6. William Sloane’s, now appearing in the Century ; 
Ida Tarbell’s, in WeClure’s Magazine. 


kins, 


7. Eighty-five. 8 Miss Parloa, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Roser. 

10. Because they were what he calls true “ Real 
ists,’ and Thackeray was not. 

11. Dr. J. M. Rice. 12. deve (Anthony Froude. 

13. (7) Barrie is frail and delicate; Hardy, strong 
and vigorous. (4) The former requires careful wateh 
Ing, O1 the subtle wit escapes you: the latter forces 
his strength upon you 

14. Cigarette smokin ned the fea that h \\ 


losing his popularity. 
15. “Ships that Pass in the Night.’ 


Hlar- 


enthusiasm, do @ 


do in 


the months of 


June, July, and August, no country ean boast of more 


by lovers of beautiful flowers. In 


delicate and beautiful flowers than can the Centennial 
state. 

The mountain gulehes are fairly overrun with them, 
and-every cafion which is shaded by the tall spruce or 
balsam pines has its special protégé to reward the 
searcher after these beauties of nature. 

Among all the spring and summer beauties none 
surpass, and few equal, our exquisitely lovely colum- 
bines. Colorado’s flower. It begins to bloom in June, 


and is found growing strongest and 


(Mr we ol deepest hue where the shade 

(fp? and gloom are deepest. 
ae / It grows upon a stem, slender 
“Sphhc - and graceful, and of about eighteen 
{ Jy inches in height, and bending over 
" th at the top, though rather straight 
Y for the most of its length. The 
\ leaves are palmated, or three-lobed, 

a Bup. and of a deep green. 

The flower is of curious construction, and of very 
delicate colors, shaded from the pure white of the 


p tals to the dark purple, or sometimes dove color, of 
the sepals. 
Its 


humerous, 


The petals terminate below in a horn or 
spur, stamens 
are and 
form a fitting eentre 
to such a 
The 
measures two inches 


"7 
and 


and 


beauty. 


flower often 





in diameter, 
sometimes two 


one-half 
During the meet- 


inches. 





. A Lear. 
ingin July, the long, 


full of 


nodding a welcome to our visi- 


shady gulches in the cafoned hills will be 
of them, waving and 


tors. ‘They press moderately well, and the specimens 


I now have before ne are in excellent CC ndition, 





BLoom. 


Fuur 


though they were gathered in July, 1894. Visitors to 
this state should make it a point to secure specimens 
of the Colorado state flower, not only as a memento 
of the visit, but for their real beauty and for the 
pleasure to be derived from their possession, 


AN AUTHOR’S STYLE. 


BY S. EDWARD WARREN. 


Years ago, a young teacher said to the head of the 
institution where he that like to 


prepare some lectures on a certain collateral subject, 


then was he would 


asa part of his work. The chief replied that the 


lectures might be useful and creditably given, but that 
it might be better, then, to narrow the field and eul- 


tivate it more thoroughly. This advice was good, 


and enough was found to do to permantly prevent the 


appearance of the lectures, 


Some teachers, carried away by consuming zeal and 


ive much longer lessons than others 


thi 


for 


same d partment; or they vive out, 


as 


matter essays or reviews, 


a subject extensive 
enough for a professional critic or book reviewer. 


Suppose, for example, that “literature” were 4, 


department, and one of R. L. Stevenson’s wor! 
subject. Shall the exercise be broad and shalj] 
an essay on “ David Balfour,” for example,— o; 
it be narrow and deep, a search, for instance, fo) 
secrets of the charm of a single chapter, or «| 
only a paragraph ? The misery of the forme, 
for a school pupil, is that it necessitates a te 


] 


time-consuming reading of a whole book ty}, 
under pressure from other current work, and 
the maturity necessary to make the requiren: 
sonable, if the essay is to be essentially mor 
summary of points already gone over in tly 
study of the book. 

But suppose, for illustration, the propositi 
search for the beauties of this one paragraph, t 
at random from * Kidnapped” (chapter xvii.) : 

‘* The next day Mr. Henderland found for me a man \ 
a boat of his own, and was to cross the Linnhe Loch that 
noon into Appin, fishing. Him he prevailed on to take 
he was one of his flock; and in this way I saved a | 
travel and the price of the two public ferries T must 
have passed.” 


the writer 


he says it, what do we tind here * 


Now, turning from what says 


1, A musical, rhythmical paragraph of s 
words in two smoothly-flowing sentences. 

2. In place of pomposity, cireumlocution, 
bosity, we find the perfection of simplicity, in t 


less than fifty-two of the sixty-six words ar 


syllables. 


3. The insertion of the words, “ for me,” insti 


only saying “ found aman,” ete., makes all thi 


ence between a possibly reluctant, perfunct 
vice, and a heartily willing and even friend] 
service. 

1. “ Had a boat of his own,” instead of simp) 
a boat.” This, besides expressing the drm 
ownership, points at the pleasure which the 1 
in owning the boat. 

5. How many would say: “into Appin” for tl 
purpose of “fishing,” or, stiltedly, in pursuit 
torial pleasure. But what concentration ot 
is attained, what quick reminder of the wealt 
varied pleasure suggested by the word “fishing,” is 
afforded by printing just that one word —* fishing ” 

6. Then note the ballad-like jingle of the next | 
clauses ; — 

‘+ Him he prevailed on to take me, 
For he was one of his flock,” 
as if the passing thought of fishing set the writer, 
and through him the reader, to singing. 

7. The phrase, “in this way,” is more musical, 

more of the field and less of the book, than 


means 


é“ by this 
would be. 

8. The good of the boat is then brought out so as 
make the reader himself feel it. 


” or “thus ” 


Time, labor, expense, 
—these are the elements of work. All these 
boat saved. 


% See next the happy omission of that interrupt- 
ive, jolting word, “ which,” after “ ferries,” 
finally : — 

10. The ease and brevity, yet sufficiency, of the 
clause, “I must otherwise have passed,’ instead, [01 
example, of “which I must otherwise have had 
cross.” 

On the other hand, the whole book might be sun 
marily characterized as the author’s attempt to ¢1' 
in his hero an impressive exhibition of what thoroug! 
going honor is, and to illustrate the richly compound 
that 
truth, courage, fidelity, sense, pureness, and gent! 
But school pupils can hardly be asked to rea’ 
a book through as a preliminary to a required exe! 


character of most noble virtue, as contain! 


ness. 
cise; also, they must be well grounded in ethics, 
they all should be, before they can be fitted to p! 
Wher 


fore my sentence is that some such thorough fa: 


nounce judgment on the character of a book. 


ion of studying limited portions, as I have he 


attempted, however imperfectly, to indicate, join 
with the requirement of like study of other sh 


sections, would be less wearisome, worrisome, «! 


indefinite, and more profitable as a means of eultis 
ing insight. 
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THE BOY ASCANTUS. 


[A Closing Day Exercise. ] 


BY MAY ALLEN RAND. 





Dramatis Persona.— Sue Nichols, a schoolgirl; Mrs. Nich- 
ols, Sue’s mother ; Madame Nichols, Sue’s grandmother ; 
Beatrice, Sue’s small sister; Madge Brewster and Mattie Sever, 
Sue’s school friends; Mr. Brown, a Harvard student; Jim 
Nichols, Sue’s brother; Tom White, high school boy. 

- Lawn, large tree; beneath it a garden seat and one 
or two chairs. 

From left, enter Sue scowling deeply. She carries a parasol 
and wears a large, white hat. Under one arm is a big pile of 
books, under the other, a candy box. 


See ne. 


Suve.—If I have to work this way much longer, Ill die or 


leave school. Bangs books on garden seat.) Now, this after- 
noon, instead of playing tennis, I shall have to study every 


Takes off hat, jab- 
Anyway, 


blessed minute till the supper bell rings. 
bing the hat-pins in hard, and tossesit on the grass. ) 
I'm glad I came out here, instead of staying cooped-up in the 
house. Where’s my old Virgil? (Sits down, and while she 
turns over leaves of book eats a chocolate from the box. ) 
\{t puer Ascanius mediis vallibus acri gaudet equo.” H’m— 
sut the boy Ascanius —in the middle of valleys — 
m’m — rejoices — acri equo Well, now, 
what does that mean? ‘* Bitter horse,’”—it must be a sour, a 
Of course. The 


Let’s see. 
”—-on a bitter horse! 


-oh what is that word ! oh, a balky horse! 
boy Ascanius rejoices ona balky horse. I don't know about 
that (doubtfully Looks up slowly from book and exclaims 
Why, here comes Tom White! Hope he won't stay forever. 
Enter Tom from left. 

Tom.— Good afternoon, Miss Sue. May I interrupt you a 
moment 
It’s lovely and 


Suve.— Oh. how d’ do. Come and sit down. 


shady under this apple-tree. 
Tom.— Oh, I can’t stop, thank you. 
wouldn't like to go over to the ball game with me. 
Sue.—Thank you; I should like to awfully,—but look at 


I came to see if you 


this studying! 

Tom.— Oh, never mind the studying. 

Sue.—I really ought to do it. I promised I’d turn over a 
new leaf. But (joyfully) I can do the studying afterwards, 
can’t I? 

Tom. Of course. 


You’ve got to come. It will be the best 


game of the season. 

Sue (putting on hat).— Well, if that is so, I must then. 
They start off laughing and talking. 
Mother comes in from right, and dashes wildly across the lawn. ) 

Mother. Little daughter! Little daughter! Oh, I just 
How do you do, Mr. 


Hands parasol to Tom. 


caught you! Stops to get her breath.) 
White ? My dear 
vou ? Tom, embarrassed, thinks she is addressing him. ) 


Mamma wanted you to keep house for her this afternoon. 


reprovingly you're not going away, are 


Sue. Oh, I forgot all about it! Pause. 
Vother (inquiringly ).— Well ? 
Tom forlornly -Well ? 


Sue (a little spitefully).— I suppose I can’t go to the game, 
then. I’m sorry-(to Tom 
Tom.—SoamI. But perhaps some other time. I’m afraid 


I shall have to be hurrying. Good afternoon, Mrs. Nichols. 
Good-bye, Sue. 


Sue (mournfully - 


Good-bye, Tom. 
(Exit Tom from left.) 


Mother.— Mamma is very sorry, but you know I promised to 
meet vour father in town, this afternoon. 
Sue (in low voice).— Well, it does seem as if I never. have 


any good times. 
Vother.— Susan, if you are in such a disagreeable mood, 


mamma won't go at all. Iwas relying on you to pour the tea 


for grandma,— her hands tremble so. 


Sue is silent. 


Mother.— Well, I think I won’t go. 
Sue is silent. 
Mother.—1 don’t know what your father will think. 


Silence at last broken by Sue. ) 


Sue.— No. little mother, I’ll stay. Go and have a good time. 


Mother (shaking her head).—No. 
Sue.— Yes, please. I want you to. 
Mother (slowly Your father will be terribly disappointed. 
Well, your car will go in just two minutes. 


wie. 
Vother.— Bless me! I must be hurrying! Good-bye, little 
daughter. 
Sve (in a low voice Good-by e. 
Exit mother from left. 
Sue Oh. yes. This is the way it always is. It doesn’t 


make any difference whether Sue ever has any fun. Sue is so 


good-natured, you know. 3egins to sharpen pencil furiously, 
and breaks the point. 
Enter Beatrice from right; she has a book and a struggling 
kitten 
Beatrice Susie. mamma said someone was to help me with 
my arithmetic. 
Sue.— Oh. Beatrice, I can’t! Run away now, pet; that’s 
a dear. 
Beatrice 
Sue is silent. 


Beatrice 
dear. 


3ut. Susie, mamma said someone was to help me. 


pleadingly And sol thought I’d come to you, 


Sue.— Beatrice, I’m too busy! (Sharpens pencil with a des- 
perate air. Beatrice looks grieved and disappointed. 

Sue (relenting). — Well, dear, come here. Where is it, 
Trixy ? 

Beatrice (finding place, and giving Sue a squeeze).— Oh, 
you’re awfully good, Sue, darling. 

(Beatrice helps herself to candy. ) 

Sue (scowling at arithmetic book -Oh, my! This is a 
hard one. Bites her pencil and looks at Beatrice for inspir- 
ation. 

Sue (impatiently ).— Beatrice, don’t play with the kitty, now. 


Beatrice, the way 


Beatrice is much occupied with kitten. 


No wonder you can’t get your arithmetic. 
to study— 
(Whistling is heard in the distance. Sue turns suddenly. 
Sue.— Oh, look at that stunning fellow! He has the Harvard 
gait, too. 
What's that, Sue ? 
Why, he’s coming here! 


Beatrice (innocently). 
Sue.— Oh, something indescribable. 
He must be one of Jim’s friends, and Jim won't be back till 
What a lark! 


coaxingly ), don’t you want to go and play on the other side of 


tea, and I'll have to entertain! Trixy, dear 


the house ? 


(Beatrice runs off from right. Sue bends over book and 
studies hard. Enter Harvard Student from left. 

H. S.—I beg your pardon. 

(Sue doesn’t hear. 

H. S.— Beg pardon, but — 

Sue (all apologies).— Oh, excuse me: I didn’t hear. I'm 


ever so sorry, but my brother is out. TI expect him home any 


minute. Won't you sit down and wait ? 
H. 8. seg pardon, I merely wished to inquire if Mr. Will- 


iam Piper lives here ? 

Sue (deeply disappointed).— Oh! Mr. Piper lives at the 
house below. 

H. S.— Thank you. 
Good afternoon. 


Very sorry to have disturbed you. 


Good afternoon. 
Exit Harvard Student from left. 


Sue (glumly 


Sue.— What a fizzle this afternoon is! Where’s that old 
Virgil ? 

Voice (from distance ).— Little Sue! Little Sue! 

Sue (Oh, that’s grandma! She wants an errand or some- 
thing).— Yes ? 

Voice.— Could my little pet do something for me ? 

Sue.— I told you so! 

(Enter grandmother from right with bonnet cocked over 
left ear.) 

Grandmother.— Could my bright-eyed little Susan tell grand- 
ma if her bonnet is on straight ? 

Sue.— Well, no, it isn’t. Adjusts bonnet. 

Grandmother.— Thank you, my dear. 

(Hands Sue a peppermint from her bag, and exits from right. 

Sue.—I hope, for heaven’s sake, I shan’t be interrupted 
again. 

(Enter grandmother, with spectacles pushed up on her 
forehead. ) 

Grandmother (contentedly).—I can’t seem to find my specs 
Will little Sue sew up this rip for her old grand 
Where is it ? 


(Grandmother, with a reproving air, hands overaglove. Sue, 


anywhere. 
Sue (impatiently 


after snappping off thread several times, sews it, and hands it 
back in silence. ) 

Grandmother.— Thank you, my child. 

(Exit grandmother. 

Sue.— Now, she’s hurt. She always is when she says, ‘“‘ My 
child.” Well, I can’t help it. Oh, bother it all, I must be 
kind to her, I suppose. Grandma (crossly)! Is there any- 
thing else I can do for you ? 

Grandmother (from distance ).- 

Sue.— Very well (my child). 
get so impatient! 


No, I thank you, my child. 
Oh dear me! Grandma does 
(Snaps open the book. Enter Beatrice from right. 
Beatrice.— Susie, where’s the man with the Harvard gate ? 


Sue.— He didn’t stay. 
Beatrice.— Didn't stay ? Was he mad ? 
Sue (laughing ).— No; I was. 


- Why, Susie! 
‘*The boy Ascanius re- 


Beatrice (reprovingly 
Sue.— Don’t talk now, Beatrice. 
joices —’™ 
Beatrice. 
Sue.— Madge Brewster! 
to study all the afternoon! 
Sue, dear! 


Oh, Sue, here comes Madge Brewster. 

And didn’t I tell her TI was going 
Oh, bother her! 

Madge (calling out 
Sue.— Oh, Madge, darling, is it you ? Do sit down 
Madge.— Studying hard, dear ? 
Sue.— Not very 
Madge— Tell me, am I interrupting you ? 
Sue (slowly 
Madge (briskly 


have agood talk with you. 


as yet. 


— Oh, no,— only 
I’m ever so glad, because I wanted to 
Won't we have a lovely time at the 
Severs’ lawn party ? 
Sue.— Severs’ lawn party! Didn’t know anything about it! 
Madge (delighted Didn’t you ? Why, my invitation came 
two days ago! Haven't you had one ? 
Sue.— No. 
Madge (satisfied Really ? Well, then, it must be so 
Someone told me that Mattie Sever is awfully mad for the way 


vou treated her at the last boat-club dance. 


Sue.— What do you mean ? 

Madge.—Oh, I ought not to tell you. 

Sue.— Madge, dear, please. Vlease! 

Madge.— Well, then,— I think myself you ought to know, 
well, then. your brother never introduced one of his college 
friends to her! 

Suve.— And what if he didn’t ? 

Madge Sut you know vou promised to introduce at least 
Mr. Brown. 
made her tired*to see you sailing round, and that every one 


She thought it was very queer, and she said it 


was laughing at you. 

Suve.— Indeed! Well, thank you for telling me, Madge, I’m 
sure. But I don’t care in the slightest. Everyone knows what 
a tag Mattie Sever is,—especially when Harvard students are 
around! 

Madge. 


promised 


Why, Sue Nichols! How can you? When you 


to introduce Mr. Brown, 


solemnly promised 
and 

Sue laughing ).— Oh, that’s the trouble, is it? Why, Mr. 
brown wasn’t there at all! 

Madge 


give you, then. 


laughing Truly ? Well,perhaps Mattie will for- 


( Pause. Though she kept saying that every- 
one was laughing at you, that night. 

Sue.— Oh! 

Madge. 
and, besides, I told the Severs I’d be over to play tennis. 


- Well, dear, I musn’t interrupt you any longer; 


Good-bye, dear. 
Sue.— Good-bye. 
. Exit Madge from left. 
I don’t 
Sever and Madge, too 
Where’s that Virgil ? 


well, he 


Sue. Hm. 


care. I always did hate 


(And so everyone was laughing at me. 
Mattie 
They’re a pair of green-eyed cats. 
‘* The boy Ascanius rejoices on a balky horse,” 
must have been crazy; ‘* and now, and now 

(Enter little sister from right. 

Beatrice Sue! Sue! Here comes Jim and the man 
with the Harvard gate! 

Nue. What! 

Enter Jim and Co. from left; exit Beatrice from right. ) 

Jim. Hello. Sue. 


my sister, Miss Nichols. 


Oh, here they are! 


Let me present my friend, Mr. Brown; 
I believe you have seen each other 
before. 
Vr. Brown. Oh, yes. 
Nue. Oh, yes. 
Mr. Brown. 
the Pipers’ - 
Sue.— Mr. William Piper ? 
Mr. Brown.— Yes; he lives at the house below, you know 


Well, as I was saying, your brother met me and brought me 


' rr 
Together. 
} 


I just met your brother on my way from 


back with him. 
Sue.— I'm very glad he did. But we were expecting to see 
you at the dance, Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Brown. Yes; 


Sue. And so were others. 


I was very sorry I could not be there. 
Only this afternoon, I heard 
of a young lady who was deeply disappointed at not meeting 


Mr. Brown. 


Jim.— Good work, old man! 

Mr. Brown.— You flatter me! May I inquire who 

Sue.— Well, her name is Miss Sever. 

Jim.— Why, here she is now! And Madge Brewster, too. 


(Sue goes to meet them, and says in an aside,— I do believe 
those girls saw Mr. Brown and dropped in, by accident. ) 

Sue (in a low voice).— Girls, Jim has brought out his friend, 
Mr. Brown. 

Madge.— Mr. Brown! 

Mattic.— Mr. Brown! 

Bot] . 

(Gils walk up together. ) 


Ilow lovely ! 
Sue (after introducing Mr. Brown).— We were just telling 
Mr. Brown that he missed a good deal in not coming to the 
boat-club dance. 

Mattie (very sweetly). 
you, Mr. Brown. 


Yes; we were so sorry not to meet 


Brown looks pleased. 

Do look at that cat! 

Mr. Brown is disgusted with her. 
(Enter Tom White from left. 
Tom (after greeting the others 


Sue.— (aside (Anyone can see 


Miss Sue, I stopped just 
a moment to tell you the result of the game. 


Sue.— Oh, who beat ? 


Enter grandmother, with cap on crooked, and Beatrice, 


from right. 


Grandma. Little Sue, won’t your friends stay to tea : 


Sue (to Mr. Brown Oh, yes; you a// must stay. 


Jim (to the girls Do, everybody 

Girls (doubtfully I don’t know. 

Beatrice (piping in). Mr. Brown, you'd better stay. If 
you don’t, Sue will be awfully mad. 

Sue (aside Oh, that child! 

Supper bell rings furiously. Grandmamma, giving her hand 
to Beatrice, leads the way: Madge and Jim follow, then 
Mattie and Tom, and last Sue and Mr. Brown. Just as Sue 
reaches the door, she suddenly turns and says: Oh, the poor 


boy Ascanius! Well, I have to forget him! 


Costumes.— Sue Nichols, light summer dress, large white 
hat Mrs. Nichols, street costume. Beatrice, short child’s 
frock. hair flying, garden hat Madame Nichols, black dress, 
old-fashioned por ket-bag, shoulder-shawl, black bonnet Mrs. 
Jelliby, calling costume. Madge Brewster and Mattie Sever, 
outing costumes. Mr. Brown, correct calling costume. Jim 
Nichols, duck suit. Tom White, baseball suit 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO. MAY 16, °95. 


Tue list of officers of the N. E. 
righted ! 


A. tor 1895 is copy- 
Try hardest to see something good in the ehild 
that has least of good apparent. 

Mr. Frank Foxcrorr of the Youth’s Companion 
begins this week a series in the JoURNAL upon points 
historie and Boston and 


of interest, literary, in 


vicinity. These are by far the most valuable articles 
of the kind that have appeared in any publication, so 
far as we know. They are given primarily for the 
benefit of teachers who will visit Boston in connec- 
tion with the Christian Endeavor convention. There 
will probably be more teachers in Boston than in 
Denver in July, and it gives us pleasure to make this 


contribution to their enjoyment of our city. 


PRESIDENT ButLer 
rights of the N. E. A. 
full-page portrait of Nicholas Murray Butler is the 


is added to the list of copy- 
It is evidently a mania. 4A 
first item protected by the famous (or infamous) 
“copyright, all rights reserved,” of the programme of 
the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the N. EF. A. 
It is safe to say that no association of physicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, bankers, merchants, architects, car- 
penters, bricklayers, or of any other class of people 
ever copyrighted its president; but then none of them 
ever had a Nicholas Murray Butler to copyright. It 
is well to have so rare a specimen protected and “ all 
rights reserved.” 


DR HALIVVS REMARKS. 


The Journat had hoped to present the remarks of 
President G. Stanley Hall at the 
Schoolmasters’ Club in full, as in the 
Harris and Dr. Munsterberg, but, failing in that, it 
Dr. Hall 


was the closing speaker, and used the oeeasion skil- 


Massachusetts 


case of Dr. 
gives a clear and full report of the same. 


fully for a résumé of the positions taken by the 
others. Dr. Larkin Dunton’s paper was so definite in 


its positions, so closely packed in its thought, so con- 


observation of his children, but that 


densed in its phrasing, that no abbreviated report is 
possible. Dr. Hall was for five years the only 
modern psychologist in America, and his “Journal 
of Psychology ” was for four years the only publi- 
cation in the world devoted to that subject. The 
American Association of Psychologists was organized 
in his house. Professor Nichols, who started the new 
psychology at Harvard, was a pupil of Dr. Hall’s, and 
received his inspiration and training at his hands; 
Professor Scripture, who introduced the work at Yale 
and has given national importance to his department, 
also owes his psychological enthusiasm and wisdom to 
Dr. Hall; Cattell, who launched the new psychology at 
Columbia, was no less indebted to him; Professor 
Dewey, now of Chicago, who attracted wide attention 
by his original and critical work at Ann Arbor, Jas- 
trow of the University of Wisconsin, Donaldson, of 
Chicago University, Bryan and all his assistants at 
Indiana, and Bailey of Berkeley, Sanford and Burn- 
ham of Clark; indeed, very nearly all the Americans 
at the fore front in modern psychology, have come 
into their inheritance through the instruction, direc- 
tion, and inspiration of Dr. Hall. It is this position 
as an American master in this new realm of thought 
that gives special significance to the résumé of Dr. 
Hall, a report of which is here presented. 

Dr. Hall said: 
from in Dr. Dunton’s paper, except that it moves in 


“T have nothing special to dissent 
the realm of abstraction and definition. It is easy to 
see that, no matter how fully such a standpoint may 
be elaborated, it is too abstract for beginners. Its 
standpoint is essentially that of the old Hamiltonian 
philosophy; but it is unprogressive. New discoveries 
only require the addition, or modification, or slight 
rearrangement of the faculties, as the old chain-box is 
moved now to the larboard or starboard, fore or aft, 
to trim the ship. It 
point that it discounts the future, whereas for young 


is characteristic of this stand- 


causes, as for young men, their enthusiasms are the 
best of all material for prophecy. 
“With that 


laboratory psychology is often only a better way of 


Professor Miinsterberg’s statement 
introspection, I, of course, agree; this has for years 
been repeated, and is one of the chief claims of the 
new psychology. This Dr. Dunton fails to recognize. 

* Professor Miinsterberge gives us his word that he 
has never made the slightest study or systematized 
he loves them. 
Does he regard child study as vivisection of the soul ? 
Hundreds of parents and teachers have assured me 
that they are able to discharge both their parental 
and pedagogic duties, not only with greater pleasure, 
but with greater effectiveness for such observations or 
special studies as they have made upon their own 
children. This testimony is hearty and spontaneous, 
and reinforces the conviction that the best result of 
child study is to make love intelligent and to make all 
parental and pedagogic relations more effective for 
good. Surely, Professor Miinsterberg’s colleagues, 
Professors Bowditch and Royce, have not weak- 
ened their parental functions by the studies they have 
made on their own children? Weighing and measur- 
ing children, noting their good and bad points, and 
even keeping a life and health book, if done with the 
least tact, need not have the slightest tendency to 
make children self-conscious, but does the children 
inestimable good; while affection, if blind, often does 
positive harm. 

“Dr. Miinsterberg expresses great doubt of the 
value of all records by untrained observers. He ean- 
not possibly have given attention to this matter of 
child study, but is looking at it solely from his stand- 
point of laboratory and scientific apparatus. I am 
sure his prejudices would be overeome if he would 
examine some of the thousands ot returns, by non- 
psychologists, which lL am now engaged in reporting 
oh. Nearly all anthropological matter is gathered in 
response to questionnaires addressed to missionaries 
and chance residents and travelers; so is nearly all 
matter concerning instinct. 

“All that Dr. Miinsterberg says about the preémi- 
nent value of sympathy and tact is well; all his 
objections to child study, as well as to psychology for 
teachers, arise from lack of acquaintance with what 


can and has been done quite outside his own specia] 
[ predict that within 
five years Harvard College will be doing admirable 
child study work by these non-laboratory methods, 
which I so unworthily represent. 


sphere of laboratory technique. 


“For me, the new psychology does not mean drop- 
I teach the history of logic, 
ethics, and philosophy two years, and the new psy- 
The ney 


psychology adds accuracy, a vast body of new facts, 4 


ping any of the old. 
chology one, in my three-years’ course. 


better method of introspection, has got into fruitful, 
instead of negative, relations with science,—a vast 
gain in itself,—and is regarding some points of the 
old philosophy as data to be explained, like myth, 
custom, and belief, from its higher standpoint. I 
fulfills and does not destroy the old philosophy or tli 
old religion. 

“Just twenty years ago, after I had taught two 
years, I went to St. Louis to sit at Dr. Harris’ feet: 
our differences have always been less than our points 
of agreement, on the whole, I think, until his part of 
the ‘ Report of the Committee of Fifteen’ appeared.” 








PRESIDENT BUTLER ONCE MORE. 

Twice only, March 14 and April 11, has the Jour 
NAL made reference to the official scandal of the N. E. A. 
The Journat much prefers to speak of the graces 
than of the disgraces of an official, as its columns fo: 
the past ten years will testify; but there are times 
when the sending of bouquets to criminals becomes 
nauseating, anl the sentimental coddling of a charm- 
ing gentleman, just because he is an exquisite compan- 
No one 
president of the N. E. A. but himself and his advisers, 


ion, has a similar effect. has harmed thie 
No enemy took out that famous copyright of the Re 
port of the Fifteen in the name of the publishers of But 
ler’s educational journal; no enemy wrote the infringe- 
ment letters; no enemy specified that it was the print- 
ing of the report of Dr. Harris, in the regular issue 0! 
the JouRNAL oF Epucation, that was a violation o! 
their copyright; no enemy wrote that interesting official 
letter of the president of the N. E. A. of March 1 


printed in the JourRNAL April 11. 


The Presidential Misdemeanors.—Thie acts 01 
the president of the N. E. A. are not mere errors of 
judgment or violation of good taste, they are pro- 
fessional misdemeanors. Ignorance of law and of 
propriety excuses no man, least of all a man who lias 
accepted the highest position of the educational pro 
fession. « 

1. Dr. Butler assumed the right as president to 
copyright the report of a committee of one of tli 
departments of the N. E. A, 

2. He copyrighted that report as president in thie 
name of the publishers of his own journal. 

3. He utterly ignored the only officials who could 
have had any right to copyright it. 

1. He copyrighted without consent of the authors 
the literary efforts of several men. 

». He assumed to have an exclusive for his own 
journal of that which had been prepared by public ser 
vants, at the expense of a professional association of 
which he was president. 

6. His journal charged the serious offense of in 
fringement of copyright when he knew, or should have 
known, that said copyright was not worth a straw. 

7. His journal charged infringement in the publica- 
tion of the report of Dr. Harris in the JourRNAL 01} 
EDUCATION, 

8. He wrote an official letter, March 18, as president 
of the N. 
chieftain. 


E. A., which would disgrace a Tammany 


9. He has allowed —to put it mildly — the officia/ 
bulletins and official programmes of the N. E. A. to be 
“copyrighted, all rights reserved.” 


rhese appear to be the leading misdemeanors. 


President 





Mr. Bardeen’s Apology.— At last 
Butler has a skillful apologist. No man in America 
is better equipped for apology than Mr. C. W. Bar- 
deen, Dr. Butler’s closest personal friend in the pro- 
fession, a man who handles English in a controversy 
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with rare skill, and it is safe to say that he has made 


the best possible apology. Mr. Bardeen says : — 


It was deemed desirable to have the report in print for dis- 
tribution at the Cleveland meeting, to render discussion more 
intelligent; but the form of the report was agreed upon so late 
that it became difficult to get it out in time, even if the com- 
mittee had had funds to pay for the printing, which it had not. 
\t this juncture, Professor Nicholas Murray Butler came to 
the rescue of the committee by proposing to print the report in 
the March number of the Educational Review, promising to 
have advance sheets ready and bound up in pamphlet form be- 
fore the Cleveland meeting. This proposition the committee 
gladly accepted, and Dr. Butler performed his part of the 
agreement, sitting up late at night to read proof, and person- 
ally seeing to it that the printers did not delay. This is some- 
thing that no other educational journal in the land would have 
undertaken or could have done so ucceptably. 

What has this to do with Dr. Butler’s copyrighting 
the report at all, least of all, in the name of his own 
educational journal? No one questions the superior 
ability of Dr. Butler to sit up nights and correct proof. 

The committee never asked him to copyright the 
report — knew they had no right to copyright it; did 
not dream that he would assume to do such a thing. 
The trustees could alone have done that, and they 
were ignored until after the JouRNAL’s editorial of 
March 14. 

It was a part of the agreement that these advance copies 
should be sent to all educational journals, with a request that 
the report be published as fully as possible. This was also 
done. 

It is asimple fact that the JouRNAL or Epucation 
never received from Dr. Butler any copy of the Report 
of Fifteen. The 
copy that the Journar did have was given the editor 


The whole oftice was watching for it. 


by one of the Committee of Fifteen for the purpose 
The JouRNAL 


received any request to print any part of the report from 


of printing from the same. never 
Dr. Butler, but it did receive such request from more 
fifteen. When the report of Dr. 
Harris had appeared in full in the JourNAL, it received 


than one of the 


a letter “In re infringement of copyright” for print- 
Mr. Maxwell 
editor of the Journat that Dr. Harris had requested 


ing that in the JourNAL. wrote the 
him to send the JourRNAL advanced sheets, but that 
he should not do so,—or, which amounted to the same 
thing, that the JourNAL would receive them after the 


meeting at Cleveland. ApvVANCED sHEETS! !! 

It is further important, that in place of advanced 
sheets the JourNAL did receive, in common with other 
educational journals, long in advance, a publisher's 
notice that the Hducational Review would publish the 
report. That was not forgotten, and the mails did 


hot miscarry. 

Mr. Bardeen further says : — 

The New EnGLanp Journav published the Report in full; 
the Virginia School Journal published Dr. Harris’ part of it; 


But the New Enc- 
Besides publishing the Report in its 


some other journals published extracts. 
LAND JouRNAL did more. 
columns, it reprinted it in pamphlet form, and sold it for 
fifteen cents a copy, or ten cents a copy in quantity. 
against this that Dr. Butler protested, saying ttat he had copy- 
ghted the Report in the name of the National Association, 
ind for its benefit, and that such republication in pamphlet 


form by the JouRNAL was unauthorized. 


It was 


Mr. 
lhe following letter shows that it was of the report 

pamphlet form that was the infringement of the 
opyright that troubled him. 

On March 12, the Journa or Epucarion received 


Bardeen has apparently been imposed upon. 


e following: — 
New York, March 11, 1805. 
In re Copyright infringement. 
Dear Sirs:— 
We beg to call your attention to ours of March 5th, to which 
u have not replied. 
Notwithstanding our letter saying that the Report of the 
mmittee of Fifteen was copyrighted by us, we note that you 
iblished about half its bulk in your issue of the 7th. 
(waiting your early response. 
Very respectfully, 
EpucaTIONAL REVIEW. 
New 


ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


in all the copy- 


ight infringement correspondeace ever hinted that it 


EK. A. 


Neither Dr. Butler nor an yoone el se 


ad been copyrighted in the interests of the N. 


Here is the Jetter regarding the copyright. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


On March 6, the Journat or Epucation received 
the following letter : — 

New York, March 5, 1895. 
Dear Sirs: — 

Dr. Butler, the editor of the Educational Review, has called 
our attention to your announcement in your issue of February 
28, page 144, that you will reprint the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, and sell it for ten cents a copy. 

You are probably not aware that the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen was printed by us at the request of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen (by formal vote taken in the committee), without 
any expense whatever to them, and that it is copyrighted, not 
only through those copies printed separately for the committee, 
but also under our general copyright of our March number. 

Very respectfully, 
EpucaTionaL Review. 

New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Epucation, Boston Mass. 

All the apologies for Dr. Butler are upon the basis 
of statements that have not the shadow of founda- 


tion in fact. 


Mr. Bardeen further says : — 


Butler 
Maxwell of sharp business dealing in securing copyright for the 
Educational. Review, and thereby for their own pockets, of 
what belonged to the teachers of the country. 


In reply, Mr. Winship accused Dr. and President 


All that Mr. Winship did was to give absolute facts 
and ask certain pointed questions concerning them- 
If any man thinks that Dr. Butler and Mr. Maxwell 
had no thought of the prestige, advantage, and ulti- 
mate profit from that piece of work he is certainly 
more unsophisticated than the brilliant editor and 
publisher of Syracuse. 

Mr. Bardeen says :— 

The copyright was taken out in the name of the association 
and for the benefit of the association. 

Will Mr Bardeen give one fact to substantiate this 
amazing statement ? The copyright was taken out in 
the name of the publisher of the Educational Review, 
and the infringement threats were in the name of 
Butler’s educational journal. 

There is positive, undeniable proof that it was 
taken out in the name of Butler’s journal and its pub 
lisher, and those mho could alone have copyrighted it 
in the name of the N. FB. A. knew nothing about it 
until after all the letters regarding infringement had 
been written by the magazine of Butler and Maxwell. 

Mr. Bardeen says :— 

Nothing could be more impossible for Dr. Butler than to 
play any sharp trick that would benefit his own pocket. 

This may be very true, and Mr. Bardeen, from his 
long acquaintance, is in a position to say it; but this 
does not in the least modify a single fact that the 
It has presented the facts, and 
of light 


JOURNAL has stated. 
Mr. 
thereon. 


even Bardeen does not throw a ray 

Mr. Bardeen says :— 

Dr. Butler has come to the front rapidly, but he has never 
elbowed his way; he is there because he has been brought for- 
wad by men like Dr. Harris and President Eliot, who recog- 
nize not only his remarkable ability, but his canpvor and his 
generous loyalty and HIS PRACTICAL GOOD SENSE. 


Does Mr. Bardeen believe one word of this? Does 


anyone else believe it? His shrivelled elbows are a 
pitiable sight, and the material is at hand for an inter- 
esting account of the use made of Messrs. Harris and 
Eliot in this career of marvelous modesty. His letter 
of March 18, reproduced in the Journau of April 11, 
testifies to his candor (?), and the Hvening Post, the 
Nation, and Harper's Weekly will enable us to make 
a glittering record of loyalty (?) to one friend, while 
the whole copyright proceedings of the Report of 
Fifteen and of the official programme (“all rights 
(?). Mr. Bar- 
discrimination, 


reserved”) prove his “good sense’ 


deen, with his  never-failing has 
selected the characteristics that are conspicuously ab- 
sent in the ethical and intellectual “make-1p” of his 


hero. Mr. Bardeen always knows a good thing when 


he sees it. and here he knows it when he does not 
see it. 
Mr. Winship’s Estimate. — Since all other 


efforts to glorify Dr. Butler have failed. the editor of 
the JouRNAL will, in all sincerity, make a gratuitous 
contribution. Dr. Butler is an exquisite gentleman. 
By inheritance and training, he is courtesy personi- 


fied. He is delightfully companionable, lovable in 








He inherited 
social position, wealth, and a distinguished name, 
with little of the foppishness which so often discounts 
He had the advan- 
tages of America and Germany, has had access to the 


that manly sense so rare in these days. 


these qualities. has scholastic 
social and scholastic circles that ask only the passports 
of inherited wealth, name, and fame. He chose an 
educational career largely because he felt that every- 
thing was wrong, believing that the teachers are of 
small caliber, the methods childish, the systems 
vicious, and the administration corrupt. He became 
an educationist and an educational journalist with a 
mission, but without experience. He is by instinct a 
reformer, with limitless confidence in the infallibility 
of a great purpose. He has administrative energy, 
out of which he has developed all the ardor of a 
miraculous hustler, Upon these characteristies his 
fame would rest, if he could appreciate his errors and 
He can 


right the wrongs witha single sentence, but not all 


would in manly fashion apologize for them. 


the rest of the world can do it in a life-time. 








EDITORIAL 


MENTION. 


Linnwus was the son of a poor country minister. 
May 16th is an 
of Troy, N. Y. 


Emma Willard holiday for the schools 


Benjamin West was born in Pennsylvania, a poor farmer's 
boy. He succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as a president of the 
Royal Academy in 1792. 

The friends of Superintendent Charles M. Jordan. of Minne- 
apolis unite in extending congratulations upon his marriage 
to Miss Maude Grimshaw, daughter of Mr. Robert E. Grim- 
shaw, at that city. 

Albee of the Oshkosh 
school has been East observing methods and interviewing men 
Clark. 
students, of whom nearly 200 are men, an unusual proportion. 

Malden, Mass.. 

citizens appreciate the public school teachers and the good 


President George S. ( Wis.) normal 


at Harvard, and elsewhere. Oshkosh has nearly 500 


deserves high praise. Her public-spirited 


work by them performed. In token whereof they are to give 
them a reception and banquet before the spring term closes. 
The Mayor Stevens, all the 
living ex-mayors, and many other prominent men and women, 


committee in charge includes 





THIS AND 


It's wiser being good than bad; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce; 
It's fitter being sane than mad. 
My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once, prove accursed. 
— Robert Browning. 
A pleasant calling you fulfill, 
By dusty road and shady rill, 
Until your blossom time is spent, 
Blue violets. 


THAT. 





Excepting féte days, music is"never heard on the streets of 
Paris. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was but eighteen when he was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College. 

Chicago is the first city to plan a building to be devoted en- 
tirely to music. It will be called the Handel building. 

In one month 25,000 copies of Hall Caine’s ‘t The Manxman” 
were sold in England —a sale unequalled by any novel since 
*¢ Lothair.” 


The ‘‘last will and testament” of Lord Bryon was sold at 
auction in London lately for $15. A 
Carlyle to Mrs. Austin brought $20, and a letter of Byron to 


A letter of George Eliot, complaining of the 


characteristic letter of 


Coleridge, $35. 
literary criticism of certain persons, was sold for $25; a letter 
from Nefson to Sir William Hamilton, for $40, and a number 
and statesmen 


of letters American 


brought $125. 


written by presidents 


The latest Shakespeare story is as follows: A distinguished 
Englishman, who was travelling with his daughter, not long 
ago. stopped at Stratford for the usual Shakespearian pilgrim- 
Meeting a group of schoolchildren in the street, he asked 
A small boy told him, 


age. 
the way to Anne Hathaway’s cottage. 
— asked in return, ‘*‘ Why do people come to see 
‘+ They come to see the things ; the old things,” 
Then the literary visitor held up six- 


and Mr. 
that cottage?” 
answered the small boy. 
pence, and said, ‘* Now, this is for any one who can tell me 
All the youthful eyes brightened, 
‘‘ Please, sir, he was a very noble 


best about Shakespeare.” 
and one girl said vaguely. 
Then Mr. ‘’s daughter suggested, ‘‘ Come, 
now, didn’t he write something?” Miss.” ‘‘ Well, 
Then, after a long pause, one boy said in 


gentleman!” 
‘¢ Oh, yes, 
what did he write?” 
a tone of conviction. ‘* Please, sir, he wrote the Bible!” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





ELectricity AND MAGNetismM. Elementary Lessons. 
By Sylvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., B. A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 628 pp. Price, $1.40. 
Electricity must be up with the times, must be based not only 

upon the latest researches, but the most recent applications in 

the arts and sciences. Magnetism must rest upon the recent 
magnetic surveys of Thorpe and Riicker of England, and under 
the direction of Mendenhall in the United States. The charts 

will probably be the authority for the epoch 1900. 

There is no higher authority in these twin subjects than 
Professor Thompson, and these are subjects in which anything 
lessthan the highest authority leads to misplaced confidence. 
The work treats with much completeness of frictional clec- 
tricity. The department of magnetism is modernized to the 
highest point without in the least discounting the scientific atti- 
itude of the author. Nearly 100 pages are devoted to current 
electricity, and nearly as many to electrostatics, while electro- 
magnetics are carefully, scientifically, and fully presented. 

The feature that will interest the most students and teachers 
is its eminently practical character as indicated in the treatment 
of heating effects, power through electri- 


Eciectic Enauisn CLrass1cs—WEBSTER’S ORATIONS. 
New York: American Book Company. Boards. 102 pp. 
Price, 20 cents. 

This twenty-first of the ‘* Eclectic English Classics ” contains 
Webster’s Orations at Bunker Hill, Plymouth, and upon the 
character of Washington. There is no better reading, no more 
patriotic inspiration. It is a public service to present them in 
this form. 

By A. Conan Doyle. Ilus- 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A Parasite. <A Story. 
trated by Howard Pyle. 
143 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This popular story, with a hypnotic cast, by the most read 
writer of the day, perhaps, which ran through Harper’s Weekly 
as its star attraction, is here presented in an unusually inviting 
form by the Harpers. ° 

No. 1. A Series of Original and 
Instructive Stories. For the Kindergarten, the School, and 
the Home. By Harriett Lincoln Coolidge. New York: 
William Beverely Harison. 59 Fifth Ave. Boards. 58 pp. 
There is a surprising lack of stories to be read to children 


In Srory LAND. 


edited, with the usual introduction and notes, anumber of cole. 
tions from P. K. Rosegger’s ‘* Waldheimat,” which should ppoy, 
most acceptable reading for the German class. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MASTER. By I. Zanvgwill.—WITH THE PRocEssIoN, 
B. Fuller, —— THE AMERICAN CONGRESS — 1774 to 1895, 
West Moore. New York: Harper & Brothers 


By Henry 
sy Joseph 


SHORT STUDIES IN NATURE KNOWLEDGE. By William Gee pyj,, 
$1.10 —— JOHN DALTON AND THE RISE F MODERN CHEMIs;py_ “ 
Sir Henry E. Roscoe. Price, $1.25. New York: Macmillan & Couns... 

CHAUCER, SPENSER, SIDNEY. By Gertrude H. Ely. Price, 5) ¢.. 
——FANCY DRILLS AND “ARCHES, E ited by Alice M K: 1 ogy Pr - 
25 cents. —— NOTES ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF Fpucatyo. Be 
William Troetling. Price, $100. New York: E.L. Kellogg & ¢. ” 

ANTAEUS AND OTHER SHORT STORIES from Outing. Price, 25 o = 
New York: Outing Publishi: g Company. ; 5 si 

TALES FROM Scott. B) Sir Edward Sullivan Price, $1.50. —_ yy, 
CURSE OF INTELLECT. P. ice, $1 00 —TUBERCULOSIS AMONG Cappy » 
Comptied by Henry L. Suumway. Price, $1.00. Boston: Rol, r 
Brothers. 0 

AMERICAN HistTORY—Library Method. Price, 55 cents. — Ayaryg; 
AND PARSING. By Martha R. Orne. Price, 35 cents. — Pyopisy Hye 
TORY—Liborstory Method By Mary E. Wilder. Price, 35 cents 7 = 
ICS FOR THE STUDY OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By Anna Gooding Dodya 
Price, 22 cents. Boston: Le & Shepard. - nee 

MACAULAY’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited by Gamatiel Brag. 


ford, Jr. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, 





cal energy, its supply and measurement, 
and electric lighting. Telegraphy and 
telephony are treated with much thorough- 
ness and skill. There are three appen- 
dices, in addition to forty pages of prob- 
lems and exercises; and all the infor- 
mation is made available by a complete 
index. The book treats of all theories in 
both electricity and magnetism, but these 
are merely incidental as compared with 
the industrial or practical features. 





THe CrusApes. THE Story OF THE 


Nations Series. By T. C. Archer (eee 
and Charles L. Kingsford. Illustrated. Al seen 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. “0 


Cloth. 467 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This series maintains its high charac- 
ter, which is more than can be said of a 
multitude of series. It presents and illu- 
mines with numerous illustrations the 
whole story of the Crusades, and touches 
upon things educational as well as reli- 
gious, as, for instance, when it deals with 
Commenius. Everything possible has 
been done to make the book interesting as 
well as instructive, presenting the facts 
in such a way that the reader is morally 
sure to retain a vivid general impression 
of the entire story of one of the most 
tragic periods in the world’s history. 


THe PsycnoLoGy or Cuiip Strupy. 
By Frederick Tracy, Ph.D., of Tor- 
onto. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This is, practically, the reproduction 
in book form of the pamphlet upon this 
subject by the same author and publisher. 
It is not often that anything born in paper 
covers is so soon dressed in cloth. It is 
a high compliment to this work that it 
ran through its first edition so quickly, 
and was assured the permanency of sale which justifies its place 
in the pedagogical library of Messrs. Heath & Co. It is an 
elaborate, careful, critical, scientific investigation of the activi- 
ties of the child’s mind. 


A Boy’s Town. By W. D. Howells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 247 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Howells will never cease to be a boy in his sympathies, and 

will never forget his own experiences as a boy. ‘This story of 

his remembrances of boy-life, profusely illustrated, is in his 
most charming style; it has that realistic vein, that touch of 
humor, that genuine admiration for human nature, which has 
made him famous in the world of letters. 

This is one of the books that boys will read, that teachers 
ought to read. A teacher who has not read it has missed an in- 
spiration that is ennobling. 


INTRODUCTORY GERMAN Reaper. By William 
Dwight Whitney and Marian P. Whitney. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 398 pp. Cloth. * 

The great linguist and the skillful teacher of modern 


languages in the New Haven high school have united their 
forces in the production of a book through which American stu- 
dents can in the least possible time learn to read German 
fluently. It is not often that a work on modern languages is so 
definitely focused as is this of the Whitneys. ‘There is a great 
variety of selections, all necessary grammatical helps, and a 
good vocabulary. 


| T 


THREE Boys on AN ExecrricAt Boar. mee 
5 pp- 


Trowbridge. Boston Houghton, Mifflin, & 

Price, $1.00. 

Electricity has made many things possible “incidentally ; 
among these are the variations that it allows in story-writing. 
The novelists had exhausted all known and imaginative re- 
sources for tragic and spectacular effect; now electricity comes 
in to their great relief. Mr. Trowbridge shows great ingenuity 
in working in electricity and working out the theories that it 
presents without the restrictions of science. 


Edited 


Lovell & ¢ 


By 
Co. 


’ 
9] 


SELECTIONS FROM BRrowNING. 
French. Cloth. New York: A. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The study of Browning’s works is productive of mental cul- 
ture and power to an unusual degree, and no course of literature 
study can be considered complete which does not at least intro- 
duce the student to his works. Each of the longer poems is pre- 
ceded by a suggestive analysis, and such descriptive matter as is 
necessary. ‘The volume includes a number of Browning’s most 
celebrated poems, such as Saul, Rabbi Ben Ezra, Pheidippides, 
Abt Vogler, etc., besides a number of his best known lyrics 
The selections are sufficiently copious and varied to afford a 
fair knowledge of the genius of this poet. Our students must 
know something of Browning, and nowhere can more be learned 
in the same time and space. 
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Ture Merring Place OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION — 1895. 


between the kindergarten and their own reading in school. 
Mrs. Coolidge is peculiarly gifted for the writing of such sto- 
ries. She is a woman of rare culture. By inheritance and 
privilege she is fitted for classic work of this kind. They were 
written in the home and among children, by one who knows 
the little ones both at home and in school. ‘Tested -in our own 
home, we commend them unhesitatingly. The series has come 
- good time, and is every way adapted to the needs of the 
ime. 


Tue InrernationaAL Moprern LANGUAGE SERIEs. 
Rosegger’s Waldheimat. 103pp. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
Professor Laurence Fossler of Nebraska University has 


CASA v3. Corn, An Anawer to ‘*Coin’s Financial School.” By Edwart 
Wisner. Price, 25 cents. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & (o ? 
FRIEDRICH FROEBEL’S PEDAGOGICS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. Trans 
lated by Josephine Jarvis. Price. $150. New York: D) Appleton \| 
MERRILL'S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP—(6 numbers). Price (per doze! 
96 cents. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 
TL.E MYSTERY OF CLOOMBER By A. Canon Doyle. Price, 5! cen's 
New York: R F Fenno & Co. , 
In THE STORY LAND, By Harriet Lincoln Coolidge. Price, 25 cen's 


New York: William Beverley Harison. 
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A Local Agent in each County 1s wanted ! 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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OPINION OF AN 
EXPERIENCED 
EDUCATOR 


“JT am greatly pleased wit LONG’S HOME 
GEOGRAPHY, and shall put it into our second 


and third years next 


term. It seems to me_ bette! 


adapted for the beginnings of geography teaching 


than any other book 


HARTFORD, Apri 12, 1895. 


LONG’S HOME GEOGRAPHY. For Primary Grades. 


I have yet seen.” 
J. A. GRAVES, 
Principal South S 


By C. C. Lone, Ph.D. Beautifully illustrated 


cents, prepaid. The only geography published that carries out in letter and spirit the methods of teaching 


ject to beginners recommended by the Committee of Ten. 


correspond with us with reference to its introduction. 


Teachers are invited to examine this new bo 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Portland, Ure 


Boston Atlanta 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLMASTERS. 





The April meeting of the New York School- 
masters’ Club was devoted to the discussion of 
the ‘‘ Report of the Committee of Fifteen.” 
Commissioner Harris presented the salient fea- 
tures of the report, dealing with the course of 
study in elementary schools and with educational 
values. As these can be obtained from the 
report itself, they will not be repeated here. The 
discussion was opened by Professor L. Thomp- 
son of Jersey City, who expressed his delight 
at finding the committee’s presentation of the 
wsthetic side of drawing as a school study. A 
succeeding speaker, declared that 
while the committee properly advocates the 
indirect «wsthetic training that can be obtained 
by placing in the schoolroom the masterpieces 
of art, and by the tasteful decoration of the 
schoolroom, it does not favor the direct teach- 
ing of wsthetics, as such, to the immature pupils 
of the grammar schools. While a scholar should 
be led to draw beautiful forms in his drawing 
lessons, and to feel their beauty, the expression 
of that appreciation should be left to a later 
stage. He believed that the time spent in tell- 
ing him that the drawing was beautiful, because 
it had ‘* unity”? and ‘‘ symmetry,” ete., was so 
much valuable time taken from the pupil’s 
attempt to reproduce the beautiful form, or, 
what is the same thing, his own observation of 
the form. 

Principal Hess of New York dissented from 
the committee’s view, that Latin should be a 
language studied in elementary and secondary 
schools. ‘‘ He that has never studied another 
language, knows not his own”; but in schools, 
where the scholars hear another language at 
home, instruction in that language would be 
preferable to the study of Latin, because of the 
scholar’s better acquaintance with the living 
tongue. German gives as thorough practice 
in inflections, in literary, and in grammatical 
training, as the Latin, with the added value that 
comes from its being allied to the Saxon, the 
mother of English grammar. 

Another speaker advocated the study of history 
in a more logical way than that recommended 
by the committee. He thought that children 


however, 





should learn first the development of the race 
from the hunting, and patriarchal, and agricul- 
tural stages, as admirably exemplified in the life 
of our Indians and settlers, down to the complex 
development of modern American civilization. 
He explained how this was done, even with very 
young pupils. 

General Ketchum of the New York board of 
education spoke in a way that pleased all his 
hearers. He said that we need the enthusiastic 
mathematician, the scientist, and the advocate 
of literary training, in constructing a course of 
study for our common schools. All should be 
allowed “to have their say’; and the favorite 
study of each should be presented to our pupils, 
but no one allowed to preponderate. The true 
teacher should encourage the individual pupils 
in their studies, and take account of any special 
aptitude he might have for any particular branch 
without neglecting any one feature of an * all- 
around” training. The proper correlation of all 
school branches would be the effect of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

Dr. Briggs of Brooklyn presented a layman’s 
view of the subject. He valued the report for 
advocating proper methols, but he valued it 
more highly for bringing out so plainly the need 
for the best men in our schools. Men who 
should be leaders of thought and givers of in- 
spiration. He quoted Garfield’s definition of 
the best college as ‘‘ a log, with Mark Hopkins 
at one end and the pupil at the other.” Dr. 
Briggs feared that too much stress is laid upon 
METHODS. We want MEN! His old teacher 
of literature used a very bad method; yet, be- 
cause he was a man with a genuine love for lit- 
erature himself, he inspired his pupils with a 
similar enthusiastic love for literature and its 
training. He would alter the quotation to 

‘ I\) fares the school to hastening 1!!s a prey, 
Where me hods accumulate and men decay.” 

Commissioner Hunt thought that the discus- 
sion had thus far been on unessential details of 
the report, and had not brought out its broad, 
philosophic spirit. The subjects had been 
advanced in that report in a logical way ; first, 
language, which gives the power to the child to 
express his thoughts, and makes thought possi- 
ble; next, history, which is accumulated race 
experience; and then mathematics, which is 
necessary to train the reason. Mathematics for 
the common schools meant arithmetic. This 
subject is a sort of fetich, receiving undue pro- 


Circulurs, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Most charming seaside location. 


Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


- Normal Course for Teachers. 


OF LANGUAGES. 


AUDITORIUM. Chicago, Tl. 


Cool and pleasant. 


(15-tf 








School of Arts and Sciences. 

Forty-five courses by professors from Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, The University of Chicago, 
etc. Thorough college work. 

School of Pedagogy. 

Ten departments, 15 courses. Concentrated 
work. Best methods. Faculty from Teachers 
College, N. Y., with Pres. W. . Hervey in 
charge. 

Schools of Sacred Literature. 

Important courses by Biblical specialists, with 
Prof. William R. Harper in charge. The liter- 
ary study of the Bible valuable for teachers. 


gow),Mr. John Fiske, Dr. E. 





Chautauqua Summer Courses | 


A Complete System of Collegiate Instruction (July 6-Aug. 16). 


Lectures, Readings, Concerts, and Entertainments. 


Among the lecturers for 1895 are Principal A. 
! E. Hale, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr 
Pres. G, Stanley Hall, Pres. W. R. Harper, Prof. 
Prof. B. P. Bowne, Prof. C. T. Winchester, and many more, 


The Hotel Athenzum offers best accommodations at reasonable prices. 


Send for complete catalogue and lecture schedule. 


* W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


} 


School of Music. 

Regular course in musical theory and prac- 
tice by leading musicians, in charge of H. R. 
Palmer, Mus. Doc. 

School of Expression. 

Literary analysis the basis of interpretation 
which finds expression through a well-developed 
organism, Mr. S. H. Clark and Mrs, C. E. 
Bishop in charge. 

School of Physical Education. 

Under the direction of Dr. W. G. Anderson, 
of the Vale Gymnasium A symmetrical and 
thorough curriculum. Normal courses for 
teachers. 


A. B. Bruce (Glas- 
John H. Barrows, 
Francis G. Peabody, Dr. George D. Boardman, 


M. Fairbairn (Oxford), Prof 


A large number of 











CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL, 


July 8-August 1G, 1890S. 





During the Summer of 1895 instruction will 
University in the following subjects: 


Sanscrit, History, 
Greek, Philosophy, 
Latin, Experimental 
German, Mathematics, 
French, Physics, 
Italian, Chemistry, 
English, Elocution, Botany, 


be given by professors and instructors of Cornell 


Geology, 

Drawing and Art, 

Mechanical Drawing and 
Designing, 

Architectural Drawing, 

Experimental Engineering, 

Physical Training. 


Psychology, 


In all eighty-five coarses are offered by fourteen of the professors of the University and seven- 


teen instructors. 


The SCHOOL OF LAW will be open from July 6 to August 30, 


and courses are offered in 


Real Property Law, Corporations, Domestic Relations, 
Equity, Contracts, Bailments, - 
Crimes, Mercantile Law, Wills and Administration. 


Codes of Procedure, Torts, 


For a circular giving detailed information regardi 


ng the courses offered, the instructors, the 


fees, and the cost ot living ia Ithaca, address the Secretary of the Summer School, 


16 4t eow 


Prof. O. F. Emerson, /thaca, NV. Y. 


| 
portion of the time. Nine years are spent in| cation, to make him able to carry out the plan 
teaching arithmetic, when five would be ample|of proper correlation proposed in this report. 
to complete the essential portions only, leaving| Our present corps of teachers in New York 
the conundrums to be taken up properly with| numbers in its ranks men who are able to do 


algebra. The seventh and eighth years should | this, because of their training in the college of 
be given to geometry and algebra. | the city of New York. Its course presents that 


A Brooklyn principal, who had taught in New| variety of study in each branch of human 
York schools, did not think that any of the time | thought, language, literature, history, science, 
given to arithmetic was wasted on unnecessary | mathematics, and wsthetics that fits its graduates 
portions of arithmetic, or that any true advance | for the presentation of the course of study in 
would be made by cutting short the arithmetic|our grammar schools, in accordance with the 
and giving a smattering of algebra and geome-| plan of correlation advanced by the Committee 
try. Another principal agreed. Professor Seth | of Fifteen. How else could they be properly 
Low of Columbia refused to discuss the report| prepared to do their work, when the highest 
of Commissioner Harris, on the ground that he/ grade had fourteen different subjects in its 








was not well enough acquainted with elementary course of study ? Would the course of study at 
schools. !normal schools do this, including, as it does, so 

Another speaker said the report held upa high | much waste of time in the study of pedagogy, 
ideal, though none the less practical for that} psychology, ete. ?—which might more profitably 
reason. It demanded better-trained teachers. | be left to the time when the teacher has been 
Its great value was in showing the need for the actively engaged in teaching. For the time was 
widest culture and broadest training of the|too short for the general training needed; the 
teachers in our common schools. The teacher| mind of the normal student too immature to 
that had a love for science and enthusiasm for| properly grasp those subjects; besides, in a 
literature, for «esthetics, or for mathematics,| proper course, the methods used in presenting 
would have no difficulty in inspiring his pupils|the different subjects were the best practical 
with a desire for a liberal training and for higher| lessons in pedagogy. The great thing was to 
education; but would the normal schools pro-| get the teacher liberally educated, and with his 
duce the teachers needed ? Every teacher in | thoughts actively aroused by his training he 
the common schools should have a college edu-| would be able to cope successfully with the 


Chicago Kindergarten College. Sohool of Applied Ethics, 


Mis. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, . 
FOURTH SUMMER SESSION. 


Director. Principa!. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PFDACOCY. Plymouth, Mass... July 8—Avg. 9. 1895. 
FOUR DEPARTVENTS: I. ECONOMI'S ; IL 


July 15 — Augnst 10. " 
The course i+ specially arranged to meet the needs|FTHICS; III. EDUCATION ; IV. HISTORY OF 


of Kindergartners, public or private school teachers | RELIGIONS. 

and principals. Instructors in every department are| A large corps of able lecturers. For nrogramme 

specialists Fo farther information address with full particulars epoly.to S BURNS WESTON. 1305 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE. Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa [18 tf 

19 10 Van Buren St , Chicago, Il. 


THE MID-SUMMER SCHOOL, !h¢ National Summer School 


Fifth Annual Session, The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 


OW EGO, WN. W- [Reasonable Prices tor Board and Tuition. 
ane a Se OUR Dy SE A Beautiful Section of Country. 
WORK FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES eit de diilan 
Board $900 for full term, in private homes, Special Rates ' 
a eee ey See Circulars Free to all Applicants. 
ee ae eres ee See. Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
GEO. K. WINSLOW, Binghamton, N. Y. | Glens Falls, N. Y. 


White for announcements to 
COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 














Francis W. Parker, Principal. Chicago (Englewood), Ill. WiLBur S. JACKMAN, Manager. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Princtples 
in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School, 


Three Weeks: July 15 to August 3, 1895. Fifteen Well Equipped Departments, 
For circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 
15-e0w] WILBUR §. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station “0,” Chicago. 
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VIRGINIA 
Summer School of Metho 


= aS 


FOR tt FOUR tt WEEKS. 


any Summer School in the United States. 


Tuition Only $5.00. 


22 INSTRUCTORS. ge ‘ 30 SUBJECTS. 


oe 


“ An ideal place for a Normal.”—Francis W. Parker. 
“No better place for a summer school.”—Austin C. Apgar. 


“| never worked with so strong a faculty.”"—-Mathtlde E. Coffin. 


Send for large circulars. Address 
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problems of his classroom. Nor is correlation 
a new thing. Every good teacher sees that his 
scholars punctuate and spell correctly the ques- 
tions given out in arithmetic. He has them draw- 
maps of the compaigns studied in history. He 
explains how the physical contour of the state 
affects its political development. He has cor- 
related these subjects; he makes each lesson a 
lesson in expression of thought, whether by 
language, by writing, or by his drawing. The 
great value of the report would be in destroying 
the false notion of the grade teacher, that her 
grade was a separate part of the scholar’s edu- 
cation, and would teach her to make it an in- 
tegral part of the pupil’s education. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 16-18 : New Hampshire 
Academies and Principals, Tilton. 

May 17: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Willimantic. 

May 18: Hartford County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Hartford. 

May 21-23: County Superintendents’ Conven- 
vention of Kansas, Abilene. 

May 23-24: York County Teachers’ 
tion, South Berwick, Me. 

May 24: ‘Teachers’ Meeting, Niantic ( East 
Lyme), Conn. 

May 31: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

June 11: The Colored Teachers’ Association 
of Texas, Austin. 

June 18-20: Msssouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 24—July 5: Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cumberland Island. 

June 25-27: New York State Music-Teachers’ 
Association, Troy. 

June 25-27: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Searcy. 

June 26-28: The Michigan Music-Teachers’ 
Association, Ypsilanti. 

June 26-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Dallas. 

July 1-8: Kentucky Educational Association, 
Lexington. 

July 2-4: The Alabama Educational Associ- 
ation, Talladega. ° 

July 2-5: Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
Sandusky. 

July 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 

July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of America, Chicago, III. 

July 18-25: Pan-American Congress of Re- 
ligion and Education, Toronto, Canada. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mrs. Pollock’s national kindergarten school, 
for children from four to ten years of age, will 
open September 18. Mrs. Louise Pollock and 
her daughter, Miss Susie Pollock, are not only 


Association of 


Associa- 


Teachers Co-operative 
eachers Wanted! rec rtion ca Wooa. 
lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled, oe 


SUMMER REST, 
Woodcliff, New Jersey. 
New York & New Jersey R.R. foot of 23d St. and 
Chambers St One hour and a half from New York 
Excellent board and lodging for self-supporting gen- 
tlewomen. Terms, $3.50 a week, For further par- 
ticulars apply by letter or in person, on Wednesday 


morning. from 10 to 12 o’clock, to MRS. ALBERT 
SPEYERS, 24 W. 12th 8t, New York City, 20 3t 





Sloyd Training School for 
Teachers. 
Established by Mra. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston, Mass , 


Reopens October 1, 1895. Preparation for teaching 
Woodwork and Mechanical Drawing. Number limited. 


REQUIREMENTS — Normal School training or its 
equivalent. Instruction free, For Circulars address 


Mr. Gustaf Larsson, Principal Sloyd Training 
School Rick ScHoot, Appleton St, Boston, Mass. 


> os 
TIME {S MONEY 
Gregg’s Shorthand. 


Rapidly superseding all other systems wherever in- 
troduced. Pamphlet (with specimen) free. 


BOSTON: 33 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
NEW YORK: 106 East 23d St, 
CHICAGO: 648 Garfield Boulevard. [18 4t 


YOUR VACATION ! 
What will you do with it? Why not join a small 
party of teachers and ministers, who will go to 


Beautiful Acadia (Nova Scotia) 


as so00n 4s school closes, about June 25th. Our per- 
sonally conducted party last year was delightful. We 
spent several weeks in the 


Romantic Evangeline Valley. 


Jvol days and nights, m agnificent scenery, agreeable 
company. A s*cond party about July 15th. Send 
stamp for prospectus to 

Rey. F. M. PALMER, 


well-versed in the principles of the sciences, but 
have excellent skill in imparting them to others. 
Their work is both theoretical and practical, and 
gives eminent satisfaction in both respects. For 
further particulars address Mrs. Louise Pollock, 
1017 Tenth street, N. W.. Washington. 





MINNESOTA. 


The legislature has passed a large number of 
acts affecting the educational interests of the 
state. The following are among the most im- 
portant : State aid is extended to village and 
and town graded schools to the extent of 3200 
annually, under the supervision of the state 
high school board; the state high school board 
examinations are extended to all schools that 
are approved by the board, such examinations 
being conducted by the county superintendent ; 
the sale of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes to any 
pupil of the public schools, or to those of any 
school supported in whole or in part by public 
taxation, is prohibited; a teacher may appeal 
from a county superintendent to the state super- 
intendent when the former refuses to grant a 
certificate to teach; the teachers university 
certificate issued by the department of peda- 
gogy is made a state certificate; an act making 
more liberal allowances for school libraries was 
passed; a fifth normal school was established 
at Duluth; very liberal Appropriations were 
made for all the state educational institutions. 

The fourth annual session of the University 
summer school will open at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, July 29th, continuing 
to August 23. The able managers present a 
fine array of courses and the best of instructors 
and lecturers. Correspondence with reference 





to the school may be addressed to Superintend- 
ent W. W. Pendergast, St. Paul, or to the con- 
ductor, Mr. E. B. Johnson, registrar, Univer- 
sity, Minneapolis. 


NEW YORK. 


The public opening of the Macy manual arts 
building of the Teachers’ College, New York, 





and the conference on manual training in the 
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We have good places for good teachers 


EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ 
ACENCY. 


in all departments. Register at once 


E F. Foster, Manager. 


K 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. ie 


elementary schools will occur May 17 and 18. | faithful and distinguished service, and wij! 
Programme : Friday — Classes at work in draw-| spend the year 1895-6 abroad. William ( 
ing and manual training, Macy manual arts | Lawton (Harvard) has accepted an appoint. 
building, open to the public; a special exhibition | ment for next fall as professor and directo of 
of manual training work for elementary schools, | classics at Adelphi. Mr. Lawton is now |ec- 
in which many ‘schools will be represented. | turer in Greek literature at Columbia College 
Saturday — Exhibits in Macy manual arts and staff lecturer to the University Extension 
building, open to the public; “ Just what should | Society in Philadelphia. 

manual training do for children in the elemen- | —— 

tary schools?” C. F. Carroll, superintendent of 
public schools, Worcester, Mass.; ‘* What 


B8888888 








OHIO. 
, | Western Reserve University, Cleveland, ay- 
manual training has done for boys in a private | nounces an elaborate programme for summer- 
school,” J. A. Browning, New York; ‘t Should! sehool work courses in physiology, biolow, 
boys and girls be given the same kinds of work | ejyics, economics, English, ethics, French, Ger- 
in manual training?” Dr. M. P. E. Groszman,/man, history, Latin, mathematics, pedagogy. 
superintendent of Workingman’s school, New | physical training, physics, and psychology. Tie 
York; ‘* Manual Training for the First Four| school is adapted to teachers, and every effort 
Years in School’: Miss Stella Skinner, Miss! will be made to give special training to thos 
Wight, Mrs. Woolman, Miss Herrick: ‘‘ Man-| teachers who wish to gain the state certificates of 
ual Training for the Second Four Years in} the high-school grade in Ohio. All the depart- 
School”: Professor Charles R. Richards, Mr. , 
Taylor, Mr. Knox, Miss Mahon, Miss Shreve‘ 


Miss Palen: ‘* Results of an Investigation of 7 a 
the Cost of Manual Training,” Hubert R. TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $199 


Jaques. 
The teachers’ institutes of New York state 
| 1¢ CAC es 4 month 
Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 








have been doing much with the report of the 


Fifteen. In each institute there is a daily CON- | poachers and Students who averaged more than $100 
ference of the principals upon Dr. Harris’ part} g month in canvassing for us. We want 1000 more 
of the report, in which they discuss his ideas | this season for the grandest and fastest selling book 


upon language and drawing, arithmetic, geog-| ut, entitled 


raphy, and history, and the academic studies. OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


Professor Warren lr. Webster, the present] py poy, FRANCIS E CLABB, President of the United 
head of the classical department at Adelphi} societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
Academy, Brooklyn, resigns on account of oo ae aes oe ee ze, Ma whe want 

whan heal after acaelliee hue came ¢| profitable work. s the king of all subscription 
broken heaith, after nearly thirty years of books, and outsells them all. 3@@ superb encray. 
ings. (ge Distance is no hindrance, for We Pay 








Ftecent 
63. LONGFELLOW’S PAUL REVERE’S RIDE, Etc.* 
64, 65, 66. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
CHARLES and MARy LAMB. In three parts. 
[Also in one volume, linen, 50 cents.] 

67 SHAKESPEKARE’S JULIUS CHSAR.* ** 

68. GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE, THE TRAV- 


ELLER, Ete. | 
69. HAWTHORNE’S OLD MANSE, AND A FEW 


MOSSES.* 

70. A SELECTION FROM WAITTIER’S CHILD-LIFE IN 
POETRY. 

71. A SELECTION FROM WHITTIER’S CHILD-LIFE IN 
PROSE. 





Nos. 70 and 71 also in one volume, linen, 40 cents 


on application. 


4 Park St., Boston. 21 East 17th St., 


With Intreductions, Portraits, Biographical Sketches, and Notes. 


ADAPTED FOR USE IN ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 


* 11 and 63 also in one volume, linen, 40 cents: likewise, 40 and 69, and 55 and 67 
** Also bound in linen, 25 c-nts. 


Single Numbers 15 cents each, net. 
A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each number of the Series wi'l be sent to any address 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit. 
aud Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 





The Riverside Literature Series) 2 rence: * ee. Beers com 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 


BETWEEN 


May 18 and From $175 
2 July 13 to to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 
Issues. Mention this paper, state time and money at dis 
72. MILTON'S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS, | POsal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
LYCIDAS, AND SONNETS INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets 
73. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, Ete. H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


74. GRAY’S ELEGY, Etc. COWPER’S JOHN GILPIN, 201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Etc. 135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


75. SCUDDER’S GEORGE WASHINGTON. 204 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 


[D uble pumber, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents.] 


w 
76. WORDSWORTH’S ON THE INTIMATIONS OF IM- 
MORTALITY, Ete. Ol 
Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White's 


BURNS’S COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT Ete. 
78. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


{Double number, #0 cents; linen, 40 cents.} 
79 LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
80. COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER, Ete. 
GOLD IN CoLor, GOLD IN VALUE. 

The three eminent chemists who acted as judges 
on the food products at the Chicago World's 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Professor Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a careful! 





1 
~_ 


New York. 158 Adams St, Chicago. 





English, 5 courses. 
German, 2 courses, 
Fiench, .. . . 2 courses. 
History. 


Common Law. 
Education and Teaching. 
Methods of Teaching Geometry and Algebra. 
Engineering, 5 courses, 
including Highway Engineering. 


Schvol, and may be counted towards a degree. 


session of the school. 


and Physical Training, are $20 tor each course. 





Associate Editor “ Education,” 


20 m16,30 §5,12) 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


8-5t m 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1895 courses of instruction will be given as follows 
beginning on July 5th: y 


Women as well as men are admitted to these courees, exc ‘ 8 
Sugiecesne. ~— - ~ — more ee courses in Geology, opt those in the Medica! School, those in 
b addition © above-mentioned courses, certain lectures on methods of instructio i 
by teachers in the several departments represented by the schools. These lectures wil ae pte Fat 
chase, to the persons who are enrolled as membcrs of any of the summer schools in the University. dy pupils in 
D general these courses are adapted to the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the several ons DeaOniy, 5S TOTES 6 SRS Be er vs 
subjects. Several of the more elementary, however, are intended also to meet the needs of beginners, and 
may be taken by students in lieu of the corresponding courses in the College and the Lawrence Scientific 


During the session of the Schools the College Library will be open from 9 a. m. to 5 
J ye 8s 4 , 9a. m. . The Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, the Peabody Museum. the Semitic Museu a ) 
also accessible to the students during the summer vacation. m. Gnd Che Mineralegien! Collection are : 
A collection of text-books and of apparatus for teaching will be on exhibition in Cambridge during the 


analysis, awarded a medal for what they ca'led 
“A sweet and wholesome product called batter 
ne.” 

10 lbs. $1.65 Exp. bc. to Boston, and 25c- 
to other N. E. points. 

Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant 
Made scientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 


Freehand Drawing. 


Mathematics, 3 courses. 

Physics, 2 courses. That's why scientists and eminent ex: 
Chemistry, 4 courses. perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
Botany. Send order for sample tub or box of 
Geology, 7 courses. prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 





|resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold only by 
A. WHITE, 324 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 


Physiology and Hygiene for Teachers. 
Physical Training, 2 courses. 
Courses at the Medical School. 


New England Bureau. 


WANTED, — A housekeeper, to take charge of & 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall, in connection with a New Eng 


term time and summer boarders during the long vac* 

tion. The woman of small means, who bas children 

to educate, would find this a desirable opening. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St , Boston. 





WANTED. 


In a Pennsylyinia city high school, next September, * 


In general the fees of the above-mentioned courses, except those in Chemistry, Botany, Engineering, | New England coliege-trained lady assistant, of exper! 


ence, qualified to teach French, Latin, Masic, Draw- 


$10 og dg Lodging may be obtained in Cambridge during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to | ing, and English branches—Art and Jrench especially 


or pamphlet describing the above courses, and other information, apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee. 
arvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Good salary. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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ments of the university, the laboratories, ui-| 
braries, etc., will be open to the students, and | 
for the time they will be given just as thorough 

work as in the regular college course. Presi-| 





dent Thwing is leaving nothing undone that can For dividing 6 

put Western Reserve in the front rank. | Class Rooms. —— 2 
2S: Z 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sound-Proof 3 == 9 

The Philadelphia school board has lost a and Air-Tight. tt |I|5 

valued member in Mr. Patrick A. Fagan, who Fone? ” cB —E|||/6 

resigned last week. He served on the board in Various Woods. ZS 5 Q 

for twenty-cight age 0 40 pe a _ Made also with a 2 
was a member of the old board of control. His i= 

resignation is due to failing health. Mr. Jenks Blackboard S| 2 

is now the oldest member on the board. Surface. § 


The Conneaut Lake Summer School of Peda- 
gogy will be held at Exposition park, Penn., 
beginning July 8, and continuing for three 
weeks. It has been the aim of the managers to 
secure the very best instruction that could be 
had, each instructor being an expert in his 
special line of work. 




















ROLLING PARTITION. 


NEW ENGLAND. Also WOOD 


MAINE. 


The Bowdoin College summer courses in 


science will include the following: A course in eslsting, noiseless, and warm to the feet 


chemistry, a course in physics, and a course in 


These partitions are a 
marvelous convenience, 
easily operated, very 
durable, and do not get 
out of order. 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 
f-undation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can be secreted. 
Can be laid iu a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood) Very handsome in appearance, and everlasting. 


elementary chemistry, a course in advanced JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23d St., New York. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS. 



















































WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE, 


BLOCK FLOORS. 


VENETIAN BLINDS, 


in various kinds of wood, 


Composed of Wood Blocks, cemented and keyed to concrete 


Fire- 








hiology. a — 
SHORTHAND IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


The first public school shorthand convention 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Herbert F. Taylor, Dartmouth, 1894, has -be- 
come principal of the Canaan high school, and 
I. V. Spooner of the same class has joined the 
staff of the Marlboro Daily Enterprise. ever held met recently in this city. The object 

On account of the city’s indebtedness Man-|of this convention was to illustrate. through 
chester will not erect a new high school build- 
ing, but will build a wing to the same to accom- 
modate increasing numbers. 

Elmer E. French, principal of McGaw Nor- 
mal Institute, has been elected principal of 
Bridgton Academy, Me. 

Wilton will erect a $25,000 high school build- 
ing, to be ready next September. 


pupils, the suecess of a national shorthand in 
the public schools, and in her opening address 
Mrs. Mary A. Chandler, principal of the normal 
shorthand school, clearly outlined through 
what means stenographic success was assured. 

Miss Helen Follansbee, the teacher of short- 
hand in the public schools of Quincey, brought 
to the platform two classes; one, wholly unac- 
quainted with shorthand, and the other a dele- 

The teachers of chemistry in the Boston pub-| gation from her class. The former was com- 
lic schools for the past three years have held| posed of small boys whom she wished to demon- 
monthly meetings, which have proved of ad-|strate how much could be accomplished by 
vantage both to the teachers themselves and,| beginners in fifteen minutes. In this short 
indirectly, to the pupils under their care. At]time they learned some twelve or thirteen let- 
their April meeting they made a pilgrimage to] ters of the alphabet, several words, and four or 
the works of the Brookline gas company at] five sentences. Miss M. B. Smith, the teacher 
Allston, where they were given an opportunity] at Gloucester, introduced a class of twenty 
to study in a practical manner the manufacture | which exhibited fine mental discipline. She 
of water gas by the Jerzmanowski process. As| dictated a business letter, new to the pupils, 
all the text-books in chemistry still describe the | which they took readily and read without hesita- 
more complicated and costly process of making | tion. They also read at sight without seeming 
gas from bituminous coal, such a visit becomes | embarrassment, a brief story from the black- 
a necessary part of a chemistry teacher’s work. | board which she wrote in the presence of the 


MASSACHUSETTS, 








0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 

, fees. This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 

Miss BODINE, 80 long and favorably known in the Agency 

work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers Co-operative Association), will be pleased to hear from all her 

old friends, and to make the acquaiatance of new oves, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambitious for 

theirown advancement, Write your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to reply, stating 
what she believes she can do for tach. ddress 

ACENCY, 


A 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, 
24 aud 26 Van Buren St. (Athenzum), Second Poor Fast of Wabssh Ave., Chicago 





18 4t] 





audience, and which the class had never seen 
or heard before. Both teachers gave an inter- 
esting and amusing illustration of the advan- 
tages of shorthand, by dictating to two pupils 
at the board, one taking in shorthand and the 
other in longhand. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whose remarks 

were, as usual, to the point, stated that she had 
been interested in shorthand for some time, but 
chiefly from the standpoint of ‘‘trying to find 
out what was the matter with it.” She said 
that she had paid close attention to all that had 
been going on and had taken it all in. She 
thought that, for the first time, she had gotten at 
the shorthand difficulty; it was in having one 
sign stand for too many words. 
She said she had * learned a good deal” from 
the convention, and from what she had seen and 
heard she thought there was a prospect of a 
better day for the fraternity and the employers. 
She was glad to know, too, that the public 
schools were ‘* really going to educate.” 


How’s Tunis! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fi- 
nancially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholessle Druvgists, Toledo, O 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole-ale 

Druggists, Toled», Ohio 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price,75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. ‘Testimonials free. 





THE H. E. HOLT 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The 12th annual session will be held in the beautiful and commodious buildin’s of Tufts College, only 
four miles from Boston, commencing July 30th, and c osing with graduating exercises August 21st 


Send for circulars, Address 
19-2 ; eow 3t] Mrs. H. K,. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Maes. 


NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE. 


NOTES <*. SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION, 


By Prof. WM. NOETLING, of the Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Normal School, 
is the modest title ofa book FULL OF PRACTICAL HELP for the every-day work of the teacher, 
Grew Out of Teachers’ Needs. 


Prof. Noetling has been for many years in charge of the department of Theory and Practice at the Blooms 
burg Normal, and this book is mace up of the instruction given to his pupils. Every graduate of that school 


will want a copy. A SAFE GUIDE. 


It takes up in turn each of the common school branches. The subjects of the chapters are as fo lows: Care 
of the Body, [he Mind, Important Observations and Inferences, Obj+ct Lessons, Penmanship, Primary Ree dj 
ing, Advanced Reading. Notes and Suggestions on Teaching the English Language, Suygestions on Teaching 
Numbers, Geography, History, The Human Body, Civi! Government, Drawing. A great deal of atten'{ion is 
paid to Arithmetic, about 75 p°ges bring d+ voted to that subject. The chapters on the Science of Education 
are very helpful. Inexperienced teache's will find it a safe working guide. All teachers will find in it much 
toheipthem, 200 pags. Beautifully bound jn cloth. 

Price, $1.00; to Teachers, 80 cents; Postage, !O cents. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, 


For Boys and Girls, by Mrs, GERTRUDE H, ELY, is a new book fer Supplementary Reading. The 
st ries of Chaucer, Spenser, and Sidney are told in a charming manner that cannot fail to interest young 
people. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price 50 cents, net. Special terms fir introduction, Correspond- 
ence regarding its use solicited. Mention this paper. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO, 6I East Ninth St., New York. 


The Teachers’ Convention in July. 
Cheapest ci'pelae Wore =" GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY : 


Niagara Falls and the great St. Clair Tunnel, also via Montreal, following 
the shores of the famous St. Lawrence River for 300 miles. 
First-Class Accommodations. Unequaled Service. 
Teachers returning will complete the enjoyment of their trip by taking a sail through the Thou- 
sand Islands and the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, from Kingston to Montreal. 


For further pa:ticulars as to this route apply to 
N. J. GRACE, G. T. BELL, 
D. P. A., 0. T. Ry., A.G.P. A., @.T. Ry., 
Boston, Mass. Montreal, P. Q. 








N. J. POWER, 
G. P. A., G. T. Ry., 
Montreal, P. Q. 


-N EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING TEACHER wishes to get a respon- 
aib'e position in the South — Normal school or [nsti- 


tute work. K GN, 
Journal of Education, 
18 4t 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass 





ANTED, at once: Teachers —3 Superintend- 

ents, 5 Principals, 2 College Presidents, 4 Piano, 
3 Vocal, 5 Art, 2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergar- 
ten, 4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Mathematics, 
for fall term Address, with stamp, COLUMBIAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbilt Buiiding, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 17 eow 





Messrs. D. C. Heatu & Co. announce that 
they have removed their office to 110 Boylston 
street (Walker building, third floor), where 
they will be glad to welcome their friends and 
patrons. Their shipping department is at 66 
Pear] street. 


After the concert. — He: ‘ I envy that 
man who sang the tenor solo.” She: ‘* Why, 
I thought he had a very poor voice.” He: 
‘So did I; but just think of his nerve.”—Life. 





The Professor 


AND 


The Student 


sre admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 





1874 Es:ablished Twenty one Years. 1895 
Its advance-payment policies meet the desires of 


those who want to pay for their life insurance only 
during their productive years, and then 


QUIT PAYING. 

Its renewable-term policies fi'l the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of protection at the low- 
est price consistent with stability. 

ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED ON ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE -SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
And are equitable, concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 

JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL, 
MABIE and POWERS, 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE, 





503 Exchange Building, Boston, Mase. 





The No. 


0 


Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Improved Paper Feed, 


Envelope Guides, 
Matchless Construction. 


Boston Office, 


Economical Ribbon Movement, 


Readily Adjustable Paper and 


Remington 
‘Typewriter. 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,32¢ Broadway, New York. 


15 School Street. 











bee When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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What is an 


Emulsion? 


Milk is a true Emulsion, and as milk or cream is 
easier to digest and assimilate than butter, so is the 


milk or cream of Cod-liver 
similate than raw Oil. 


This is why Scott's 


Oil easier to digest and as- 
mulsion is 


much more useful and effective than the natural Oil ; 
why it accomplishes so much in arresting waste and 


building up the body. 


But it is much more than ordinary fat food. 


It has 


other constituents that have wonderful healing and 
strengthening power, and in addition we add the Hypo- 
phosphites (or Phosphorus), another most important 
element in overcoming decreased vitality or loss of 


flesh. 
benefiting to-day hundreds 


These are the reasons why Scott’s Emulsion is 


of thousands of consump- 


tives and anemic persons, as well as being a food and 
remedy for sickly, wasting children that is surprising 
both to physicians and parents. 


Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 





THE MAGAZINES. | 








— The leading article in the Forwm for May | 
is a noteworthy study of the career and charac- | 
ter of Prince Bismarck, entitled ‘‘ Bismarck: | 
The Strongest Personality since Napoleon,” by | 
Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, the well-known 
military writer. ‘* Why Canadians Do Not 
Favor Annexation,” by the Hon. John George 
Bourinot, clerk of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons, is a striking comparison of the Canadian 
and the American systems of government, to 
show why union with the republic does not 
commend itself to the influential classes in Can- 
ada. ‘*The Criminal Crowding of Public 
Schools,” by Professor James H. Penniman, 
and ‘** Crowded Schools as Promoters of Dis- 
ease,” by Dr. H. D. Chapin, call attention ina 
forcible way to the unsanitary condition and 
the lack of accommodation in the public schools 
in our principal cities. Mr. Frederic Harrison | 
contributes his eighth study of the great Vic- 
torian writers with ‘* Anthony ‘Trollope’s Place | 
in Literature.” Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, | 
librarian of congress, writes about ‘* The Gov- | 
ernment as a Great Publisher.” President 
David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, in ‘* Pettifogging Law Schools and 
an Untrained Bar,” severely criticises the 
American law schools, their impotence and in- 
competency arising, he thinks, from their 
having been separated from the university, be- 
cause of the popular desire to reach this pro- 
fession by short cuts. Other articles in the 
May Forum are: ‘‘ Have we Equality of Op- 
portunity?” by Colonel Carroll D. Wright; ‘*Can 
we Revive the Olympic Games?” by Professor 
Paul Shorey; ‘* The Rebound from Agnos- 
ticism,” by President J. G. Schurman of Cor- 
nell University, reviewing the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour’s new book, entitled ‘* The Foundations 
of Relief”; Professor A. B. Hart's (of Har- 
vard) review of the fourth volume of McMas- 
ter’s ‘‘ History of the People of the United 
State.” The number closes with a brief review 
of the general business and financial condition, 
enumerating some ‘ Indications of Business 
Improvement.” 











| 





—The Review of Reviews for May opens with | 
the editor’s able review of the events of the 
past month under the ‘Progress of the World.” 
The Review contains announcements of seventy- 
five important educational, scientific, religious, 
professional, and other conventions and meet- 
ings to be held the coming summer and autumn 
months; an article on “The Art of John La 
Farge,” and character sketches of Sir John E. 
Millais, the world-famous painter, and the Rt. 
Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith, England’s Home 
Secretary. It has portraits of Mayor Swift of 
Chicago, Charles Warren Lippitt, General Mar- 
tinez Campos, Commander M. T. Endicott, Hon. 
Alfred Noble, Bishop Potter of New York, M. 
Felix Faure, Sir Edward Grey, Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley Peel, Mr. Gully, Hon. William Allan, 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor 
Joseph Le Conte, Dr. F. E. Clark, General 
Thomas J. Morgan, General O. O. Howard, 
General Thomas G. Lawler, General John B. 
Gordon, Clark Howell, and Professor William 
G. Sumner, and views of the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing at Springfield, Massachusetts, the Washing- 
ton and Lee University, the Chautauqua grounds, 
and the Catholic Summer School grounds at 
Plattsburg, N. Y. The quotations from the 
leading articles of the month cover a very 
wide field and are of unusual interest. Price, 
$2.50 a year, 25 cents a number. New York: 
13 Astor place. 


— The Monthly for May 
opens with the seventh article by Professor 
James Sully, LL. D., on ‘+ Studies of Childhood.” 
It should be carefully studied by educators. 
The other papers are not only able, but replete 
with valuable suggestions. Professor Starr 


Popular Science 


writes on ‘Archeology in Denmark”; M. 
Paul Leroy Beaulieu on ‘+ The Office of Lux- 
ury”’; Herbert Spencer on ‘“‘ Professional Insti- 
tutions,”—recognizes the significance of those 
groups of facts which the historical develop- 
ment of the professions present tous. W. D. 
Le Suér treats of ‘‘ Kidd on Social Evolution” ; 
Professor W. K. Brooks describes the work of 
‘*An Old Naturalist” (illustrated ); Professor 
Minot treats of ‘* The Work of the Naturalist 
in the World”; ‘ Business, Friendship, and 
Charity ” is by Logan G. McPherson; ‘‘ Race 
Mixture and National Character” is by L. R. 
Harley, A. M.; ‘‘ Woman as an Inventor and 
Manufacturer ” shows what achievements wo- 
man is capable of. It is finely illustrated. M. 
L. Capitan treats of ‘* Microbes as Factors in 
Society”; and ‘* The Illustrious Boerhaave,” 
by William I. Lusk, M.D., LL.D., with portrait. 
The correspondence, editor’s table, literary 
notices, miscellany, and notes are of more than 
usual value to the scholar. Price, $5.00, single 
copies 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


— Women’s colleges receive Dr. Parkhurst’s 
attention in the May Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and the vigor with which he treats the subject 


isunmistakable. His words open up new phases 


lof college training for women, which will un- 


questionably command not only wide attention, 
but wide discussion. The fact that Florence 
Nightingale reaches the ripe age of seventy-five 
this month is made the basis for an interesting 
sketch of ‘‘ The Angel of the Crimea” as she 
is to-day, showing a new portrait of her and a 
view of her London home. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps is tenderly reminiscent of her father, 
the late Austin Phelps, in the series of ‘+ The 
Man Who Most Influenced Me.” Edward Bok 
answers, with much force and directness, a page 
of ‘* Problems of Young Men.” ‘There is a 
strong flavor of interesting biography to this 
number of the Journal,— sketches, with por- 
traits, of the home lives and personalities of 
“The Wives of Three Authors,” Mrs. George 
W. Cable, Mrs. Conan Doyle, and Mrs. Thomas 
Hardy, being given on one page, while Frank 
S. Guild gives a sketch of the popular artist, 
Alice Barber Stephens, and Ethel Mackenzie 
McKenna writes of Marie Corelli. Exquisitely 
illustrated and timely articles are Mrs. Mallon’s 
‘* Dainty Commencement Gowns” and *“ The 
Silks of the Summer.” Miss Hooper writes of 
‘* The Newest Dress Designs,” and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Mott contributes a valuable article on 
‘The Art of Traveling Abroad.” This helpful 
magazine is sold at ten cents a number and at 
one dollar per year, by the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 


—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore forms the sub- 
ject of the character study in the May number 
of the Phrenological Journal. 


MAGAZI) ES RECEIVED. 


The Chautauquan for May; terms e 
Meadville Pa :-Dr. T. L. Flood. disitagiaaan 
he Homiletic Review tor May; terms, $3 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Comeaey, wil 
The Cathlic World for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: P. O. box 2, Station G. 
The Yorum tor May; terms, $300 a year. 

York: The Forum Publishing Company. 
Popular Science Monthly for May; terms, $5.00 
a vear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
jhe Century Magazine tor M*y; terms, $400 a 
a on yf Century ompany. 
a or ay; ter 
Boston: Houghton. Miff'n, & Co. ee & Se 
renological Journal for May; 
year’ New York y; terms, $1.50 a 
| - * Home Journal for May; 
year. Philadelphia. -ilaeatedy sete 
rew England Magazine for May; 
‘vent Benton’ i mas & ay; terms, $3.00 a 
| 6 Eclectic for May; terms, $5. 
| York: E R Pelton. i 0 8 pene, Bow 
| ucational Review for May; 
| year. New York: Henry Holt —_ ee 
| American Magazine of Civics tor May; terms, 
| $300 a year. New York: Andrew J. Paim. 
The North American Review for May ; terms 
| $5.00 & year. ys yon _ 14th street, ‘ 
7) 6ws fur May; te 
. New York ‘38 Astor place. vo ee Sane 
rena for May; terms, $5.00 a ° 
ton: The Arena Pubiishing Company. — 


New 





year. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER IN- 
STITUTE. ‘ 


The Martha’s Vineyard summer school will 
hold, next July, its eighteenth annual session at 
Cottage City, Mass. The number of both 
teachers and pupils has greatly increased, and 
the enthusiasm has apparently kept pace with 
the growth in numbers, while the courses of 


study have broadened greatly. : 
Dr. E. E. White, in his paper at Asbury Park 





last summer before the N. E. A., said: ‘“ Sum- 
mer schools, as now organized, include three 
classes: 1. Schools that teach special branches 
of knowledge; 2. Schools that teach the arts; 
3. Schools that teach pedagogy.” 

The Martha’s Vineyard school embraces all 
three of these classes. It has its art studies, its 
academic branches, and its school of methods, 
i. e., pedagogy. Moreover, this last embraces 
the principles and methods of both elementary 
and high school teaching. It cannot escape 
notice that the school is specially strong, at 
present, in the department for primary schools. 
It has Mr. Bailey in drawing, Miss Coffin in 
primary methods, Miss Mingins in kindergar- 
ten, Mr. Murdock in geography, Mr. Metcalf in 
grammar, Mr. Aldrich in arithmetic, Mr. Boy- 
den and Miss Brassill in nature study, Miss 
Hill in writing, Dr. Mowry in civil govern- 
ment, Professor Meleney in history, Mr. Zucht- 
mann in music, Mr. Edson in school manage- 
ment. 

In psychology and pedagogy lectures will be 
given by such distinguished educators as Pres- 
ident Payne of Nashville, Professors Royce 
and Palmer, with Mrs. Palmer of Cambridge, 
Dr. Dickinson, Mrs. Hunt, and Mrs. Kellogg 
of Boston. 

Daily round-table conferences in supervision 
will add greatly to the interest for many men 
and women. 

The location of this school, ‘‘ out in the 
Atlantic Ocean,” surrounded by the restless 
waves and fanned by cool breezes even in a 
July mid-day, leaves nothing to be desired. 


VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
METHODS. 


The Virginia Summer School of Methods 
will hold its seventh annual session at Bedford 
City, Va., from June 24 to July 19. In this school 
the needs and capacities of all grades of teach- 
ers are considered. Dr. E. E. White will have 
charge of psychology, pedagogy, and school 
management; Colonel F. W. Parker, of the psy- 
chology of expression; Professor Hugh 8. 
Bird, of history and science of education; Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry, of general methods and 
reading; Superintendent R. C. Stearns, of arith- 
metic; W. F. Gordy, of history in grammar 
grades; Superintendent J. Freeman Hall, of 
geography, language, and grammar; Miss 
Mathilde E. Coffin, of primary methods and 
history in primary grades; Austin C. Apgar, of 
natural history ; and Professor Henry L. South- 
wick, of reading and elocution. Special feat- 
ures, by way of lectures, excursions, and en- 
tertainments, will be abundant. The usual 
reduction of one-third will be made by the 
Northern & Western and other Virginia roads. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 





The summer school at Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass, has developed into one of the 
most significant professional institutions of the 
country. From July 15th to 27th there will 
assemble at Worcester many men eminently 
successful as teachers, professors, and superin- 
tendents, who will listen and study and watch 
experiments ardently, and will carry away with 
them professional inspiration that will magnify 
their work ever after. President G. Stanley 
Hall will do much of the work, assisted by Dr. 
William E. Story. The departments are mathe- 
matics, physics, physiology and neurology, ped- 
agogy, psychology, philosophy, and anthropol- 
ogy. Beside President Hall and Professor 
Story, the instructors are Doctors Clinton F. 
Hodge, Edmund C. Sanford, Arthur G. Web- 
ster, William H. Burnham, Alexander F. Cham- 
berlain, and Herman T. Lukens. 


GLEN’S FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL. 





The National Summer School of Methods at 
Glens Falls will have a three weeks’ session this 
eleventh year of its history. Sherman Williams, 
the manager, is a veteran, and not only this, but 
he is skillful in marshaling attractive forces. 
Dr. E. E. White, Sarah L. Arnold, G. I. 
Aldrich, Henry L. Southwick, R. C. Metcalf, 
James Sawin, Austin C. Apgar, W. F. Gordy, 
H. P. Smith, Ella Richardson, Bertha Hintz, 
W. J. Ballard, Henry R. Russell, and E. W. 
Newton are names of national repute. Quiet 
village life under the inspiration of mountain 
atmosphere and lake breezes has proved attrac- 
tive to thousands of people in the eleven years 
of its history, and no more attractions were 
ever offered than this year. 











In the issue of May 2, the Independent of 
New York says: ‘* The orthepic method for 
indicating the exact sound (in the “ Standard 
Dictionary ”) to be given to every part of a 
word in the language is unsurpassed, and, sy 
far as our present knowledge goes, unsurpass- 
able. The frank adoption for this purpose of 
the scientific alphabet proposed by the Ameri- 
can Philological Association has made it possi- 
ble to respell every word in the vocabulary, and 
to indicate its sound with scientific accuracy.” 








Prize Competition in Geography, 
Open to all Public-school Children 
of the United States, 15 years of 
Age, or Younger. 





Ist Prize, $25.00) in miscellaneous books at 
2p v6 15.00 published prices, to be se- 
3D oe 12.50 lected by the winners. 


Offered for the best-developed set of Kirmm's 
RELIEF-PRACTICE Maps, to be sent in before 
June 15th. : 
Maps to be developed as follows: General 

direction of winds — areas of rainfall — temper- 

ture —five principal commercial products and 
ten principal cities, to be indicated as simply as 

possible upon the map — and accompanied by a 

separate written statement of the bearing of 

these different facts upon each other, together 
with a simple explanation of their relation to 
the contour or relief. 

Simplicity and clearness of expression will be 
considered, rather than elaborate execution. 

7" > aE 

fru E — $10.00 in miscellaneous books at 

a Ap ublished prices. 

om * 5.00 P P 


Offered for the best-developed Relief-practice 
Map of the United States — to be developed 
in the same way, but giving ten principal com- 
mercial products and twenty cities, and accom- 
panied by similar written statement. 


SpeciaL Prize of $50.00, in miscellaneous 
books, to the school sending in the best 100 sets 
of the maps. 

Blanks, with printed directions covering the 
above points, will be furnished, with sets or sin- 
gle maps, which will be mailed upon receipt of 
the following amounts: For sets, 50 cents; 
United States maps, 15 cents; or maps may be 
obtained of local booksellers, or of the pub- 
lisher, William Beverly Harison, 59 Fifth 
avenue, New York, and printed directions of 
us, by enclosing 5 cents in stamps. 

Competition will be confined strictly to the 
printed directions, and no additional help or in- 
formation will be given any one—that all may be 
treated alike. Where a number of maps have 
similar merit, those first received will take pre- 
cedence. The purpose is to have children seek 
for themselves that true knowledge of geogra- 
phy which is be found in the intimate relation 
between the physical, commercial, and political. 

A careful selection will be made from the 
maps for exhibition at the meeting of the N. F. 
A. at Denver. 

Suggestions for directions, to be in shape of 
label, about 5x7 inches. 


For sets 


Name, 


Age, _« Address,....... 


I Certify that this set of maps and accompa- 
nying statement were done by the above-named, 


who 18 a pupil in .......... 


school. 
Teacher. 


On BACK: Directions.—Indicate on the map, 
general direction of moisture-bearing winds 
temperature — area of rainfall — five principal! 
commercial products—ten principal cities. 10 
this in the simplest and clearest manner possi- 
ble, and, if possible, do not write any names 0” 
the map; indicate by signs and symbols, writing 
names opposite similar symbols on margin 0! 
map, to indicate what they mean. Write as 
briefly as possible an etplanation of why certain 
winds are moisture-bearing—reasons for differ- 
ent amount of rainfall in different sections—thec 
effect upon the commercial products, and where- 
in the cities are dependent for their prosperity 
upon the commercial products. 

Explanation must be limited to a consise state- 
ment of the facts called for. Sets of maps con- 
sist of North America, South America, Europe. 
Asia, Africa, British Isles, Australia ( will put 
in no United States in sets, to avoid trouble due 
to parties entering both competitions at once). 

For single maps, change wording on obvers‘ 
of label, or else have labels printed with blank 
as follows :— 


I certify that this map and 


accompanying *** 


change directions toten products, twenty cities 








— A Leadville (Col.) merchant advertises ** 4 
clothesing out sale.” 
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f Some Recent i ea 
| go oe . Publications. si“ ‘(iaiéasW.d2dtCTC@achers’ Agencies. 
d Title _, Author, Publisher. ; ets lots of vacancies from the Agency he is registered in, writes a lle, ® senior, and I 

The Master...--- De ee eee Zangwill. Harper & Brothers, New York. artes. MY CHUM | ol not even beard from you yet. ve, but ap bees chum got a pines pot? That is what 
a With the PrOC@S$iOD =. sseeeeeesseeeeee evens .. Faler. “ “ ‘“ tells, A man registered in an Information Agency gets word that a place is vacant, and supposes that is 
A The American CONQTEBS....+...s00eeeeeeeeeee eve ... Moore. “s 6 fe equivalent to an election. He writes a careful letter, looks up the place on the map, tel's his friends where 

short Studies in Nature Knowledge.... . . Gee. Macmillan & Company, “ $1.10 he is going to be next year, plans what changes hejwill make in hig school, and how he will spend his salary, 
~ Dalton and the Rise of Modern Chemistry ............ Rosco, “ “ “ 1 25 and finally begins to wonder why he doesn’t letters to find out that there is no vacancy 
f Chaucer, Spenser, Sidney... perakce pine Ely. E. L. Kellogg & Co. “ 50 | 8et a reply. It may take bim three more GETS LOTS there or that some other man has been 
: Fancy Drie GRE DENNER beese — swaveses cose svestven “ “ - “6 “yp | Clected The next notice he gets he sends a shorter letter of application, and does not feel so sure about the 

rue Science and Art of Education.......-. sees “ “ “ “ 1 oo | Tesult. By thetime he has written thirty letters, and it is nearing the first of September, he begins to realize 
" Anteaus and other Short Stories from Outing..... ... Outing Publishing Co , (s 25 that he got into the wrong kind of an Agency. We don’t find places for everybody, but we find a good 
| Tales from -7 ~~ Oe peaaysed gpd seceeee se seeeee Sullivan Roberts Brothers, Boston. 150) ™@@ny places, and our candidates slip in easily, and not by notice of vacaneles OF VACANCIES 
Phe Curse o o ete wee we tees “ L.GOT°°°® °° eeeeccee oe evesesce ae ecee cece © 88. eoveceseccce e fees eee oe weer sere « 

shereculosis Dees sktibetnkbsedbae secs bens . ‘ 

Ta eroulons See eiaee Welbed <Saen-eseea Shumway. Lente thianbe . i THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

analysis — PRM ss soe ticest ne cacnds se e-esee Orne. “ “ : “ —_— ws 

English History, Laboratory Method........... ss... Wilder, “s “ “ = Established in (884, Positions Filled, 3700, 
, lopics for el Be oad seveeeeces ves - Dodge. ss “ “ 25 T E AC i+ E RS 

Life of Samuel JODNSON.. .. ....-00seccecccesececeeees Macaulay, Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
l Cash vs Coin secencve sees Rrrrrree . Wisner, Charles H Kerr & Co, Chicago. 25 CO no O aa E # A T | V E 6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
} Froebel’s I edagogics of the Kindergarten..... .. .... Jarvis. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.50 

Vertical Penmanship .... .- eo-ccccscece © seis Maynard, Merrill, & Co., “ (per doz ) .96 ASSOC | AT | O N cn cries ie pe torte ng ADVANCE- 

” , rather than those without positions. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





IAL ATTENTION is invited to the 


ment in this issue of the Journat of the | 


_ 


to pay the prices demanded at comfort- 
health resorts. This society provides gen- 

s board and home privileges for the moder- 
sum of $3.50 per week. For full particu- 
ipply to Mrs. Albert Speyers, 24 West 
street, New York city. 
ii. Earle, 178 Washington street, Bos- 

in this issue of the Journau. Mr. Earle 
shes the famous book by Rev. William M. 

, **Suecess and Its Achievers,” of which 
. million volumes have been sold. It is a 
perb volume of 450 pages,— price, $1.50,— 
d with matter well adapted to stimulate the 
to noble achievements. Success based 
pon honorable efforts, in useful lines, by rep- 
sentative men is a grand inspiration. Send 
Mr. Earle for circular. 


r 
Cl 


ng 


Messrs. Ginn & Company have issued a 170- 
age pamphlet on their high school and collge 
text-books. Forty of these books are issued 
within the past year. ‘There are more than one 
hundred text-books in English; more than 
seventy-five in Latin; seventy in Greek; sixty- 
five in mathematics. Their list of college and 
igh school books alone numbers more than 
000, and among their authors are a host of the 
st prominent secondary and university school 
ters of the country. 
Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
‘thand to its 
ers in the elegant new Presbyterian build- 
The 
irkable success of the Isaac Pitman system 
f shorthand in the publie schools of New York 
other cities, is bringing this system into such 
iinence that there is a universal desire on the 
t of young men and women to learn it. Em- 
ers also, for the same reason, favor those 
write the Isaac Pitman system. Positions 
red for graduates. Send for circulars. 


] 


Litt 


removed commodious 


~ 


has 


rt 
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152 Fifth avenue, corner 20th street. 


Macmittan & Co., New York, - 
Humphry Ward’s new book, ‘‘ The Story 
Bessie Costrell,”’ for June. Professor Em- 
n’s work on the history of the English lan- 
is in its second A 

y interesting book, dealing with the history 
various forms of the letters of the alphabet, 
form the next volume of ‘ Ex-Libris 
es.” Itis written by Edward F. Strange, 
forms a handbook of lettering, with com- 
historical and practical descriptions. The 
tment both practical and _ popular. 
ther important feature is the reproduction 
large variety of applied lettering, carefully 

n from art objects of various periods and 


terials. 


announce 


American edition. 


is 


E ducational Institutions. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 











B 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


\ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
** for the advancement of art education and train- 
re { teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

or circular and further particulars apply at the 
School, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
ha G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


NTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
. FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 

For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypg, Principal. 


\'\TE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Privoot, Doth sexes For catalogs, address the 

ipal, w _A G. Boypen. A M. 
Nu 


Pr 











TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
“or Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
ipal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


\! ‘TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 








an- 


mmer Rest,” which is located at Woodcliff, | 

Phe object of this philanthropic Summer | invented.” 
Rest Society is to provide rest and country air | 
f-supporting gentlewomen, who cannot| 


rENTION is called to the announcement of 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





— A Liverpool merchant thus advertises his 
candles: ‘‘ Without intending any disparage- 
|ment to the sun, I may confidently assert that 
y octagonal spermaceti are the best lights ever 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— ‘Anything new or fresh here to-day ?” 
asked the reporter. ‘+ Yes,” said the official 
addressed, *‘ that paint you’re leaning against.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 








IMPORTANT —When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Exoress and Oarriage Hire and stop 
at me — UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
ra po 

600 Hand*omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to all Depots You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


“A-RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


—__@—__—- 











To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, 


Normal or Military School, 
Ladies’ Seminary or College, 


we offer for sa’e at one-half its cost a mag. 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted 
to such a use. Said building is located in the 
outskirts of a delightful and healthful ( Illinois ) 


rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
for heating, lighting, and water supply, etc. ; 
steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces. 
Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three months in 
a year, for a few years. 

For full particulars apply to HiRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PosTscRIPT —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres of Jan.i and $18,000 worth of furniture 
are included in the property here offered for sale, all 
offered at one-half its cost and real value, 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


We must have more teachers. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
San Antonio, TEXAS. 


J. M. FISK, Manager. 20 tf 
wanted for advanced 

Lady Teachers Grammar and High 

School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 

Address atoncee National Educational 

Bureau, ROBERT L. MYERS, pronegee 

(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 














American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
M of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools lly recommended to parents. Selling 


and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
- YRIERE, 


B. MIRIAM OO 
150 FirrH AVENUB (corner of Twentieth St. 





American Teachers’ Bureau, 





211 Wabash Ave., 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, *thicaco. 111, 


We now have direct applications for hundreds of teachers for all kinds of School and College work. 
Salaries, $4000 and less. Good primary and grammar grade vacancies at $40 % $90 per month 
Cc. J. 


Send for new circular. ial 5 a tee ALBERT, Manager. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MERICAN “ Introduces to Colleges 
Schools, an es 
= and FOREICN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eogiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 














city of 10,000 inhabitants, some two hours by | - 


OUR PATRONS HAVE 
**T pelieve that there are other excellent teachers’ 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of 
so much importance to me wholly in the hands of 
any other.’’—E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion 
services rendered. Forms and circulars 


should regtseter at 
fres. Address or call 


CONFIDENCE IN US. 

“Your judgment is unerring. Each of the (six) 
teachers sent us eminently fills the requirement. We 
made no mistake in placing this selection car te blanche 
in your hands. Both the superintendent and com- 
mittee commend them.’’—C.C. CUNDALL, M.D., Fair- 
haven, Mass. 


We heve had twenty-five such calls this season. 


once. Nocharge to school officers for 
upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manaocer 





EVERETT O. FISK 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., |355 Wabash Ave., 
Mass | 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
$2 Church 8t., 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


& CO., Proprietors. 


w 
808 12th St. 


| TAs a Washington, D. 0 








Boston, New York. VUhicago, Ill. Toronto, Oanada. 

One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 
in Both Offices. Boston. 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any Avenue, 
address. t= BOSTON m0 CHICAGO = Chicago. 
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YES, 


There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 
officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 


N. 7th St., (EB) Allentown, Pa. 





Names competent teachers for desirable positions. 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, 
w 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Evidence: ** We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 


FRED. DICK, Mor., Kittredge Butlding, DENVER, COLO 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION ? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 





262 Wabash 


Wants more 
schools. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
87 West 10th St., NewYork. 


Ave., Chicago, 


raded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
e have more vacancies than we can fill. 





THE NEW AMERICAN 


Teachers seeking position 
and those hange at 


wishing a ¢ 
an increased ca. should 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


scares, B, RUGGLES & CO. Purge Sete,p0 


w 237 Vine Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHio. 





SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. 
7-wtt 


THE WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


This Agency operates in the South. 
For further information address 


HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise 
and wishing to come to Hlinois, 








Send 2 cents for particulars. 


Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ty] 


Illinois Teachers’ Agency. 


Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 
but is known to us within forty eight hours 
of determination. BLANK FREE. 


ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 


1509 ASHLAND BLockx, CHICAGO. 








A reliable teachers’ agency. Carefully recommends 
petent teachers in all departments 
States, No charge to school officers for services. 


136 Broadway, 


Rents 


of school work Vacancies direct from employers. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL BUREAU. 


to Universities, Colleges, Schools, and Families com- 
Business in all the 
and sells school property. Send for.circulars. 


Alliance, Ohio. 





REP 


Paper, 148 pages. 


One Thousand Copies Sold in Advance of Publication. 


ORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


r. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Price, 15 cents, 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 











For Catalogs, address 
Po J. G. GRumNOUGH, Principal. 









w NEW YORK CITY. 
Teachers Wanted. 


19TH YEAR. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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YOU WANT 


ee \ Miller’s 
Daughter. 


ad 
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For 25 cents we will 
| mail you this beautiful 
| writing tablet of 


: e. Plated Wedding 
The Miller’s Daughter. Cream Paper. 


é 

$ 

é 

¢ 

é 

; 

é Send us your address on a postal 
¢ | FREE 
$ 

¢ 

e 





| 
| 
| 
| 





lilustrated Booklet, containing 
engravings of celebrated paintings 
with skeiches of the artists’ lives. 
You will deem it a treasure. 


Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets 
and take no other. They are the best. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 
Cor. N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


SVSSESSVSVSSs SSEssssesssess 


apd we will mail you our beautiful 
(Se RR CET 


A ah hahha hana naananunreereereet 





The American Institute of Normal Methods, 
Summer Schools, 1895. 


Courses of Instruction: Vecal Music, Drawing, Piauoforte,. Penmanship (inc uding Vertical 
Writing), and Physical Culture. New, special, and valuable features of general interest. , 
The KASTERN SUMMER SCHOOL vill be hed «t BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


Providence, R. I1.. July 16 to August 2, inclusive. : 
The WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, will be held at NORTHWESTERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Highland Park (vear Chicago), Ill, Avgust 6 to August 23, inclusive. " 
Correspondence shi uld be addressed to FRANK D BEATTYS. 31 East 17th St., New York, Sec. of Eastern 
School; to A. A. SILVER Jr., 110-112 Boy'stou St., Boston, Bus M’g'r; to ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 Wabarh 
Ave., Chicago, Il!.. Sec. of Wes ern School; orto A W. HoBson, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., Bus. M’g’r. 


es FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 

Price, One Dollar each. 

An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


616 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


- i. . hae Hundred Students. 
as a thoro and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 1 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. iit ° a oe 
ee Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass 


The Wabash Railroad Company. 
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Please Note : 


Routes numb red f MM, 3, 4, im A. E, Winship’s Excursion circulars, wil! bring you home via this 
popular route. You can not do better than use them if you wish to get the best for the least money. 


PALATIAL SLEEPERS, Dining Cars. and Chair) THE WABASH DEPOT in St. Louls is the largest 
Cars are ruo on fast Vestibuled trains with all the and finest in the world, and cf itself is worth the trip 
uxuries of modern travel. | to St. Louis to see. 

Maps and further information can be had of 
C. 8. CRANE. G. P. & T. Agent, | F. A. PALMER, A. G. P Agent, | H. B. MCOLELLAN, G. E. Age 
St. Louis, Mo. | Chicago, Jl. a | Now York, N.Y. ™ 
And District Agents in Boston. Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, and Toledo. 





set. 18 cents, to cover postag’. 


Appletons’ Library Lists. 


RARE MUSIC. 


Songs of Sleep. 

By Clayton Johns. One of the daintiest smal! 
collections extant. It is not a child’s book. The 
songs are for mezz) soprano voice. 50 cents 
postpaid. 


“ Boott’s”? Album of Songs. 

A new collection of charming lyrics. Each 
song is a gem, both in text and musical Setting, 
Refined, artistic treatment is exhibited in the 
piano accompaniments. A large variety of choice 
selections. $1.00 


Classic Four- Hand Collection, 

The most admirable volume of piano duets ever 
publi hed. The best modern composers are rep- 
resented, and each number will repay the most 
careful study. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; 
cloth, gilt, $2.00; postpaid. 


List A.—For Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
“ B.—For Grammar and High School Grades 
‘“* ©C.—For College and University Libraries. 

«“ D—HisTory. E.—BIOGRAPAY. 

“  F.—PHYSIOAL SOLBNOB. 

‘“ G.—MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENOB. 

“ H.—POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SOIENCE. 

ba I.—FINANCE AND ECONOMICS. 

‘* K.—HYGIENE AND SANITARY SOIBNCE. 

** L.—PHILOBOPHY AND MBTAPBYSIO8B. 

‘© M.—TEOHNOLOGY AND INDUSTBIAL ARTS. 

‘ N.—ANTHROPO.OGY, ETHNOLOGY, AROH £OL- 
OGY, PAL SONTOLOGY. 

“ O.—L4NGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

“ P.—REFERENOE BOOKS. 

‘ Q—POETRY AND ESSAY. 

“ R.—TRAVEL AND ADVENTURB. 

“ §.-PEDAGOGY aND EDUCATION. 

“  T.—FI0TION. 

“ U.—AMUSEMENTS AND REOREATIONS. 

** V.—EVOLUTION. W.—RBLIGION. 

“ X.—LAW. Y.—MEDIOINB. 

‘“ Y.—JUVENILE BOOKs. 

‘“ AA,—UNOLASSIPIED. 

“  BB,—SCHOOL AND COLLEGB TEXT-BOOKS. 

* CC.—SPANISH PUBLICATIONS 


Melodious Pastimes. 
Single list on any desired topic sent free. Complete ae x 
For violin and piano. Excellent easy solos with 
piano accompaniment. $1.00, postpaid. 


Song Album. 

By Martin Roeder. Eighteen songs of the 
highest order, for soprano, mezzo soprano, and 
tenor. A valuable collection for good singers, 
$1.50, postpaid. 


“ Selected Classics.” 
For the pianoforte. The latest collection in 
the famous * Classic Series” has been compiled 
with rare taste and judgment, and will be found 
Co., successors. 


Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only |invaluable to the cultivated player. 143 pages. 


horized Henry Holt & Co. American . 

oeaoe for Hocnete &'C0-'s Landon branch) publications Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25 ; cloth, gilt, 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 200 
w 23 school St., Boston. 


’ 


D. APPLETON & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
m] 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 








FOREICN BOOKS. 
Teachers have the advantage of finding in ou: 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 
Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
ces. Oatalogues on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & 





Tremont St, Foreign Book St0V8, |... cr ocr nandsome ew booklets of neu 


149A Tremont St., Boston. l 4 vi é iti 
The publications of HENRY HoLT & Co.. Wm. R. VOCE! SRE PANO COMPOSITONs, 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M.D BERLITz & Co., 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co.,, HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Reguiar importations 
from the European book centres. 
G. A. KOEHLER & CO. 


w 

MT RD MERE AC |, 1 

Oey laos itt ewe, (Oliver Ditson Company, 

COLLAKD'S Keginners? Headers [5 books] 453-463 Washington St., Boston 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. eow 


Some Fascinating New Sengs, 
New Piano Music, 1895, 
aud Pearls of Sheet Music. 
(Free on request ) 








nners 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S rorie by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathkema3les, etc., ete. 
H. I. SMITH 





4% * 4 . D. WILLIAMS 
14 Ashburton Place, Boston, 151 Wabash Ay., Oo’ caz. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHEOoRTHEAN YD 
TAUGBT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORE CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ‘ Isaac Pitman’s om- 
lete Phonographic Instructor.” Used exclusively 
n above schools. Address 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N Y. 
Attend the Metropolitan School of Shorthand new Pres 
byierian Bdz., 152 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th St. Special 
course and rates to teachers. 


Just Published. 


Of the. enous’ y/"oeu HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


Examples, makes the pupils 
With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
Roman Empire— By JoHN Gait, author of “ Popular Readings {0 
Science.” ith numerous illustrations. 1810, 














Australia— New issues Cloth, 50 cents. 
Holy Land— of eh S| all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re 


Klemm's telie? Maps.| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Price, postpaid: Plain. $1.00; Waterproof, $1.75 | paplishers and Im street 
porters, ... 83 East 17th Street, 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, °%i".Ave: |" uniom SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


GOOD selling books that are live and full of helpful hints. Fascinating, force ful, 


original, instructive, unique, and entertaining. 
_An agent writes: “] BETTE TERMS TO than other houses can give, with 
like canvassing better R AGENTS _ new and live territory. 
than teaching.” . . “ T consider it worth its B ES T Buyers never regret 
owning one of our 


weight in gold.” 
“Written with delicacy, bravery, and wisdom.” works, as they contaia the ounce 
Send postal card only for sample pages and terms to agents. of prevention for human ills 


Address STOCKHAM & CO., cor, Market and Madison Sts, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. New classes 
at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators In use in many 
pobecio. Splaries good. Correspondence solicited. Circularon application. Address MARY ALDERSON 
4 . ) 











lumbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite ** Youth’s Companion.” a 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 & 7 E. 16th St. N. Y, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 
Supplying schools with books 4 


specialty. Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library Books on application. 
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